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Your fingers get away like a rabbit with 
the new Speed-King Keyboard and high 
speed key action. Office typewriter speci- 
fications. Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare 
plastic. Truly, this is the world’s fastest 
portable! 





It’s easier than rolling 
off a log to use the new 
Finger Comfort Carriage 
Controls. An added paper 
support. And “Touch 


writer! New features in- 
clude larger cylinder 
knobs—big enough to get 
hold of without fumbling! 





ADYAL-Worlds Nol 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER! 


There’s a new Rapid Ribbon Changer. 
You can change the ribbon blindfolded. 
Another “big-machine” feature! 


Plus Picture Window writing line visibil 
ity, new Paper Lock Scale for speedy cen- 
tering and tab arrangements. Long writing 
line—a full 9 inches. New Triple Spacing 
as on office typewriters. Revolutionary 
new Contour Case. Extremely smart-look- 
ing—yet the most rugged case available! 


Portable lypewriter 


Truly the standard typewriter in portable 
size! Ask your dealer about terms! 


“Magic” and ‘“Touch-Control”’ 


are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ince. 
























prefer 


First choice with successful sec- 
retaries is Webster's MultiKopy 
Micrometric Carbon Paper. They find 
the Micrometric scale is their big- 
gest work-saver...... makes typing 
neater, easier and faster. Here's 
why: 

Webster's Micrometric Carbon Paper 
with its exclusive numbered scale 


edge eliminates guesswork -- shows 
exactly how many lines of typing 
space remain. Gives clean, sharp 


impressions even after continuous 
hard usage. This edge scale is 
also handy for removing the carbon 
paper. Keeps hands cleaner and 


Here’s the carbon paper 


experienced secretaries 
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copies free from smudges. And it 
costs no more than other high qual- 
ity carbon paper. 

That's why MultiKopy Micrometric 
is preferred in efficient business 
offices throughout the country... 
and why alert future secretaries 
are learning to use this remark- 
able "office helper" in schools. 
Get acquainted with it now! 

Ask for Webster's Micrometric the 
next time you need carbon paper. 
You'll find it at your neighbor- 
hood stationery store. It costs 
no more than other high quality 
sheets. 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
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N EXECUTIVE’s day usually begins 
with a conference with his secTe- 
tarv—and the “What's 
lined up for today?” is certain to be th 


( ale nar 


first Comment after the morning’s cheery 
“Hello.” 

Because we're featuring a full picture 
story about a day in the life of an execu- 
124-126—we thought we'd 
introduce our star performers right on th 
COVCT Chev are Mr. Lyle W iNhite. sales 
manager of a midwestern business firm 


and his secretary, Ethel Stresow. You'd 


like her job! 


tive pages 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





New Magazine 


D sR Eprror: The September issue of 
Topay’s Secretary is a lulu! From 
start to finish the magazine gripped my 
interest. I alwavs enjoved The Gregg 
Writer, but Topay’s Secretary far sur- 
passes it in every respect. 

I take 62 magazines, but not one of 
the others is as interesting as Topay’s 
SECRETARY. It is well balanced, and the 
articles are written in a pepps stvle that 
attracts the attention of the reader and 
holds him spe Whbound to the end. Con- 
gratulations on a super-duper job!—n. u. 
WHITTEN, 
LEGE, LOS ANGELES 


PRESIDENT, WOODBURY COL- 


Dear Eprror: I like your new publi- 
cation, Topay’s Secretrary, very much, 
All of the 
shorthand articles appear to be written 
in Gregg Simplified. A lot of secretaries, 
myself included, still write Anniversary 
Gregg. I am sure that the majority of 
these secretaries would like to see some 
of the shorthand articles written in that 
manner.—VIRGINIA H 


but I do have one criticism 


FLETCHER, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


To Miss Fletcher and several other 
secretaries who wrote similar letters: If 
you examine all the Gregg Simplified 
plates as closely as you can, you would 
still be unable to identify even half of 
the outlines that are different; that is 
because Gregg Simplified is your style of 
shorthand. The difference between your 
personal notes and “rule book” Anniver- 
sary Gregg is likely to be much greater 
than the difference between your personal 
notes and Gregg Simplified. 

It was the experience of persons like 
yourself that created Gregg Simplified. 
Have you noticed how much more rap- 
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gg Simplified? The 
more of it you read, the faster you will 
write shorthand and read your notes in 


idly you can read Greg 
the future. 


Speedsters 





lopay’s seCRETARY is glad to report 
that seven more Greggites won their 160- 





words-a-minute laurels recently. 

From Hallahan Catholic Girls High 
School, in Philadelphia: Dolores Byerly, 
Kathleen Marasco, and Louise Pulcinella. | 
From Clevenger College of Business Ad- 
ministration, in Hickory, North Carolina: 
Marie Manuel. From the High School of | 
Commerce, Manchester, New Hampshire: 
lane Sheridan. From The Gregg College, 
Chicago: Teresa Alice Lucey and Vir- 
ginette Szulczewski. 


Desk Arrangement 


Dean Eprron: Your story on “The Sec- | 
retary’s Workshop,” in October, left me 


ind my students wondering where the 
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90% of Fountain Pen troubles* are due to Air- 
thickened Ink—say Fountain Pen Authorities 


secretary put the appointment book at | STARTS your pen instantly — even after pro- 


night.—JOHN ROWLAND, ST. LOUIS. | 


Usually in any bottom drawer. 


. and I noticed that 
ll the desks are equipped for locking. 


Dear Eprron: . . 


[ never lock my desk and don’t know 
anvone who does. Should we?—nose- 
MARIE BREMSETH, MONTGOMERY, ALA- | 
BAMA 


If you had petty cash kept in your | 
desk, Rosemarie, or if your employer 
gave you any confidential data about em- 


ployee’s salaries or new products, you'd 
lock up your desk every time you left it. | 
Miost employers leave the question to the 
individual secretary until the office is 


looted some unhappy night. 


Dear Eprror: A stapler in the center 


drawer! It must be a tiny one!—Mnrs. H 


©. GREENE, TAMPA. 


No, it lies on its side. If youd prefer, 
it would be all right to stand the stapler 
upright and put it in one of the side 
drawers. 


Dean Eprror: But I have to carry my 


lunch, since our office is in a factory 


away from restaurants.—MARILYN FRENCH, 
EVANSTON, 


Don't put it in the desk, though; the | 


smell of food will eventually bring vis 
ttors. 


Dear Eprror: Can you give us a check 
list of everything that is normally found 
in an efficient secretary s desk? ANNI 
KORETT, CHICAGO. 


Yes—or rather, Doctor Boynton, u ho 
helped us with “The Secretary's Work- 
shop,” can present such a list. Here it is: 


\ Work to be 


pondence to answer and material to be 
filed 


B. Paper, including stationery of several 


done, including corre- 


longed exposure to the air 


— no feathering 


No more Penny-Wise Pen-Foolish 
Ink Buying. 

Don’t accept 2 to 5 times as 
much ink as you need or can keep 
fresh. 

Here’s ink that stays so fresh it 
starts your pen instantly, due to a 
remarkable new ink container that 
holds just the amount you can keep 
fresh—Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Penit Bottle. Maintains fountain 
pens at peak performance by sup- 


% Exclusive of breakage 





New 100,000-word Bottle 
—} 


All the Ink you can keep fresh 


‘VIVID COLOR — easy to read—clean-cut lines 


plying always fresh ink—not ink 
that may clog, even ruin your pen 
because dangerously thickened 
from frequent exposure to the air. 
In 9 out of 10 cases, fountain pen 
troubles* are caused not by defects 
but by stale, air-thickened ink. 
Throw away old air-thickened ink, 
and get Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Bottle today. 


Get it at any store handling ink. 





ASK FOR 





Ponit Fountain Pen Ink 


IN THE 100,000-WORD BOTTLE 


SANFORD INK COMPANY — Home Office: Bellwood, Illinois 


J 





Actual 10° 
size 
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BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
WORLD ... 


Business Education World 


The magazine business 


teachers count on for: 


Dictation transcript for the short- 
hand plates in Today's Secretary. 


Suggestions for easier and more ef- 
fective teaching of all the business 
subjects. 


Transcription projects, especially 
arranged for “office style’ takes. 


Monthly bookkeeping contest prob- 
lem and bookkeeping awards pro- 
gram. 


News of educational trends and the 
activities of important persons. 


"The Shorthand Seminar" and, be- 
ginning in December, Louis A. Les- 
lie's “Common Fallacies in the 


Teaching of Shorthand." 


“How to Teach Typewriting with 
Electric Typewriters," by Dr. John 
L. Rowe, a new series now running. 


Articles, monthly, for department 
heads, too. 


Use this coupon now! 


TS-11 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, New York 


Please [_] enter [_] extend my subscription 
for [] 2 years, for $4 [] | year, for $2.50. 


Enclosed find payment of $ 


Name 


School 


City Zone 


State 


Position held 
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kinds and sizes, carbon paper, plain and 
onionskin paper, and envelopes. 

C. Reference 
dictionary, secretarial handbook, private 
telephone card-file of —ad- 
dresses and phone numbers, and appoint- 
ment book. 

D. Miscellaneous supplies, such as 


materials, including a 


directory, 


calendar, copyholder, telephone memo- 
randum pad or scratch pad, notebooks, 
typewriter brush and cloth, chalk for 
making good erasures, erasers both hard 
and soft, a sponge for stamps, ruler, pen- 
cils both plain and colored, stapler and 
staples, scissors, tape, clips, rubber bands 
E. Optional, depending on office stor- 
age facilities and secretaries’ needs, such 
items as styli, correction fluid, stencils, 
extra tvpew riter ribbons, spare notebooks. 
F. Personal items, like Kleenex, needle 
and thread, pins— 
and all the things that girls load into 
desks the same way they do into purses! 


At 12, Seventy WAM! 





Meer Leigh THompson. He's 12, and 
he’s in eighth grade down in Charleston, 
South Carolina. His picture is shown 
here because he illustrates that “typing 
is just child’s play.” Leigh attended the 
Rice Business College in Charleston last 
summer. In 27 days in the classes of Mrs. 
Marv Restivo, he finished 150 lessons 
(two periods a day) and ended up typing 
at 70 words a minute. Just like that! He 
didn’t take a course in shorthand, though; 
he already knew it. 

Leigh is son of an FBI agent, wants to 
be a doctor. Said Charles Palmer, owner- 
manager of Rice College, “Not only is 
Leigh the youngest ever to complete our 
typing course but also one of the most 
industrious. He has a quick mind.” 

Must have quick fingers, too. 


Count 90 for Personality! 


Dear Eprror: It is very well to talk 
improved _ secretarial efficiency 
secretarial careers. But it 
seems to me that your writers are trying 
to make us all alike! They want us to 
dress alike, act alike, smile alike, say 
the same words on the telephone, do 
every office task in the same way—to 
make us into office automatons.—A PRO- 
TESTING READER. 


about 
and about 


The authors of Tovay’s Secretary ar- 
ticles, far from trying to mold everyone 
into a common pattern, seck to help us 
make the most of what personality and 
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proficiency we have and to develop both 
to a higher degree. 

Only average persons are alike. Our 
authors seek to help readers become 
above average—to be more unlike the av- 
erage. 

When you seek to help someone be- 
come superior, there are two steps to be 
taken, and Tovay’s Secretary authors 
are trying to help readers take both steps 

You must help the person discover his 
weaknesses so that he may overcome 
them. This is just as true of a bad habit 
in typewriting, like looking up from the 
copy, as it is of a bad habit in personality, 
like constantly contradicting people. 

Secondly, you must help the person 
discover his strengths, too, so he may 
expand them. If youve never realized 
how much a twinkling smile can help 
you, the person who helps you discover 
it is doing a favor for you. If you have 
a good basic skill in transcribing, the 
person who helps you become a _ past 
master at the English of transcription, 
too, is doing a favor for you. 

Topvay’s Secretary seeks only to help 
And it 
is just as important to become above av- 
erage in friendliness as in anything else. 
Personality counts high on your score 
with the boss! 


readers become above average. 


Secretarial Shortage 


THERE IS QUITE A SHORTAGE of good 
secretaries, says the U. S. Employment 
Service, not only all over America but 
all over the world! In this country, they 
are so scarce that the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission recently agreed to let the 
Department of Defense and the Stat 
Department do their own direct recruit- 
ing of stenographers and typists. Civil 
Service just couldn't produce enough to 
fill departmental needs. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics this 
year is surveying the salaries of office 
workers in 14 industrial cities 
Surveys already completed in nine cities 
show that in early 1950 average salaries 


major 


for women stenographers ranged from 
$39.50 a week in Boston to $50 in De- 
troit. General stenographers are the larg- 
est single group of office workers. Sec- 
ond-largest is clerk-typists. Their average 
weekly salaries in the same cities ranged 
from $34.50 in Boston to $41.50 in Chi- 
cago. 

The surveys covered more than 30 
office clerical jobs. Here are the average 
weekly salaries for women general stenog- 
raphers and clerk-typists—the _ largest 
groups—in the nine cities. The Detroit 
survey was in April, the others in January 
and February. 


General Clerk 

City Stenographer Typist 
Detroit $50.00 $41.00 
New York $7.00 40.00 
Atlanta 44.00 38.00 
Memphis 42.50 37.50 
Oklahoma City 43.50 38.00 
Chicago 48.50 41.50 
Indianapolis 14.00 37.00 
Milwaukee 42.00 36.50 
Boston 39.50 34.50 
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DEAR 


rYNHE OTHERS call you “Mister.” I'm more bold. 
I call you “Boss,” and I will until I'm told 
You do not wish it. May I tell you why? 


o o 2 


When | was young and very small, and | 


Would quarrel, my parents—either one that came 
across 


The field of battle—would say, “Let's ask the boss.” 


And, when | reached the age of teams and ball, 
The umpire was the one who bossed us all. 
You see, “bossing” to me meant playing square, 


And he so named was felt to be most fair. 


\nd then, in school, while training for this post 

Of honor near your desk, the teachers used to toast 
Your knowledge: “Whenever you are at a loss,” 
They d say, “you can always ask your boss.” 





And so “a boss” in my vocabulary 

Means umpire, consultant, sanctuary. 
You've proved these concepts all were true, 
And that’s why “Boss” seems right for you. 


Oo 7 ° 


Dear Boss, | passed by here the other night 

And saw you working late. Your office light 

Was there alone, stabbing brightness in an arc 

That fanned across the midnight city dark. 

Was it budgets? Estimates? A tax rebate? 

What pressing business kept you there so late? 
I thought, “I work from nine to five, yet you 
Work on and on and on—are never through.” 


TODAY'S SECRETARY 


THIS MONTH 





BOSS... 


Dear Boss, | work with deadlines, too. But mine 
Are just today s—the rush of mail at nine, 


The hurried wires, the special contract file, 


All done on schedule, and done, forgotten; while 
You—you bear the weight of work still unforeseen: 
The plan that follows this one . . . the campaign keen 
For spring . . . the next half’s budget. You must face 
An endless calendar and simultaneously pace 
The field. How small my tasks must seem to you 
When viewed against the load of things you do. 

| marvel when I think how willingly 

You stop your stride, and smile, and counsel me. 





Dear Boss, don't ever—please—forget your jokes. 
We watch for them. Retell them, too. Our folks 
Still laugh at what you told the insurance man 
Who tried to sell you that office-theft plan: 
“Sure,” you said. “I'll insure every bit 
All but the clock; I've enough watching it.” 
The time when the Census man asked you how many 
Of us worked here, and you replied, “Not any.” 
The time that Bill said, “Can you raise my pay now?” 
And you replied, “I'll scrape it up somehow.” 
The time that Mac took you up on some praise 
And said, “My wife thinks | deserve a raise”; 
And you retorted, “Well, does she, now? Good. 
I'll ask my wife if she thinks I should!” | 
Don't ever lose that laughing, blessed touch. 
Dear Boss. To us it symbolizes much. 
It's our security; for, while you laugh, 


We know all's well within your staff. | 
e ° ° 
Dear Boss, sometimes we folks who work for vou | 


Are worried. We worry when your deal falls through 
We worry when there's rumor you might leave. 
We worry when youre ill. You can't deceive 
Us when you are, yourself, alarmed. 
I guess 


Our jobs and hopes depend on your success. 


e November, 1950 105 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS | 


TOPICAL-APPROACH TEXTS AND 
WORKBOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
AND COLLEGE SECOND EDITION —Grego | 


A secretarial training text widely used ‘ 
in high schools to bring to peak effi- 
ciency the student’s preparation for 


office work—from job finding to job suc- 
cess, Teaches essential office procedures 


and skills, develops desirable personal- 





ity traits, deals realistically with office 


work. 534 pages. List, $2.00. 


Business Forms for Applied Secretarial 





Practice includes the stationery, docu- 
ments, and record sheets needed for lab- 


oratory experience in the activities pre- | 





sented in the text. 288 and 182 Pages. 


Each part, list, $1.20. 





SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 
SECOND EDITION — Faunce and Nichols 


A comprehensive manual of secretarial prac- 
tice covering the why as well as the how of 
the secretary's many duties and problems. 
Dictation, transcription, the handling of ap- 
pointments and callers, filing, and interpret- 
ing information—these and many other de- 
tails are discussed and illustrated. The text 
and its accompanying workbook provide an 
effective college course in secretarial science 
and the laboratory training that qualifies the 
student for success and advancement as a 


professional secretary. It’s an excellent re- 





fresher-reference for the practicing secretary, 


A 
too! 502 Pages. List, $3.50. Experience 
Vanual with Work Sheets by Faunce and THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Taft. 124 Pages. List. $1.75. 
Business Education Division @ McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc. 
on nousent Qeo New York 18 330 West 42nd St. Dallas 1 seseseee 2210 Pacific Ave. 
y 99 Chicago 6. 111 North Canal St. ‘Toronto 1 50 York St. , 
office today. San Francisco 4 68 Post St. London W.C. 1 51 Russell Sq. 
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Executive Vice-President 


of Stanley Home Product- 








Who Became BOSS 


VERY SO OFTEN you hear someone remark derisively that sten- 
ography is a good steppingstone to becoming an executive pro- 
vided you are wary of being too good a secretary. “If youre too good,” 
this oracle proclaims, “you'll be a secretary forever, for employers don't 
promote their right arms!” 

That this is not true, our readers know well. 

Catherine O'Brien’s experience is just another case in point. She went 
out of her way to become as near perfect a secretary as she could be. 
She took her dictation expertly. Her letters were accurate and without 
erasures. She was always ready to stay late when it was necessary. No 
task was beneath her dignity, and she pitched into each one with eager- 
ness. Today, she is executive vice-president, general manager, and 
treasurer of Stanley Home Products, Inc., a far-flung company that 
last year totaled $66 million in retail sales. And her guiding genius is 
followed by 17,000 independent, full- and part-time dealers, eighty 
per cent of whom are women. 

“If a secretary wants to advance,” advises Miss O’Brien, “she must 
develop initiative and tact and take great pains to understand thor- 
oughly what she is doing. Daydreams will not make her an executive.” 
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Miss O’Brien cor her first job, in 1919, as secretary 
to F. Stanley Beveridge, who was then vice-president 
and sales manager of the Fuller Brush Company. When 
he left that company, she took a job as office manager 
of a Hartford insurance agency. This was a good job 
and a secure one. Nevertheless she threw up this safety 
and even risked her own small savings to help Mr. 
Beveridge found Stanley Home Products in 1931. Mr. 
Beveridge had remembered her accuracy, her initia- 
tive, and her conscientiousness; and he knew he could 
turn over to her many of the details of starting and 
operating the new firm. 

In the first ten years of the company, there was hard- 
ly a phase of the business Miss O’Brien didn’t handle. 
She was office manager and treasurer. She handled 
correspondence, purchasing, production, and distribu- 
tion. In fact, she even put handles on brushes, mixed 
batches of chemicals, and packed orders. And when 
there was a spare moment or two, she went out 
and sold the Stanley products. 

She feels that this firsthand experience has been a 
very important factor in her business success. For, if 
Miss O'Brien is not flying to Detroit or Dallas or San 
Francisco to address a meeting of Stanley dealers, 
she may be helping to select a new product for the 
Stanley line, meeting a visiting delegation of dealers 
from the Midwest, or giving a treasurer's report ata 
meeting of the Stanley board of directors. 

Miss O'Brien explained, “Though no longer han- 
dling all the details, | know the problems they in- 
volve. That's a good thing, too; for women top ex- 
ecutives are still rare enough for men to suspect their 
ability.” 


FROM HER EXPERIENCE as a secretary and as an execu- 
tive, Miss O'Brien has set up seven points of advice 
that she gives secretaries in the Stanley organization. 
She believes these points will help them to become 
better secretaries and to prepare for making the most 
of any opportunity to step up the ladder to executive 
positions. 

1. Learn the “why” of the things you are expected 
to do, Study carefully all notes of instruction or di- 
rections printed on the various forms you may have 
to use. Read the employee manual and the memo- 
randums the company distributes—then you can better 
give the impression that you are well informed and 
accurate, primary factors considered when promotions 
are being made. 

2. Strive to “fit in” with the scheme of things and 
keep your mind alert. Learn everything you can about 
the company’s products and policies. Read your daily 
newspaper and keep up with the good books. 

3. Increase your value by learning how to take care 
of details without waiting to be told to do so and by 
keeping your employer informed. For example, when 
opening the mail, see if there are any requests for spe- 
cial information that require reference to the files. If 
so, get the material and place it on your superior’s 


desk with the request. In his absence, keep a record 
of all calls and the manner in which they were han- 
dled, and acknowledge all correspondence, so that 
the writers know that their letters are receiving at- 
tention. 

4. Be courteous and tactful in all conversations. 
You are judged by your manner. You should extend 
the same courtesies you expect from others. Show 
interest in your fellow emplovees. Don't have two sets 
of manners—treat your employer and the office boy 
with the same interest and courtesy. When a person 
has two sets of manners, the better one usually has an 
air of falseness about it. 

5. Take pains to be accurate. Any letter that goes 
out from your office with a misspelled word, a gram- 
matical error, or a poor arrangement casts a direct 
reflection on your company as well as on you. It indi- 
cates that you are careless in your thinking and not 
ready for additional responsibility. 

6. Be well groomed. Businessmen like to see their 
secretaries attractively dressed and carefully groomed 
—that goes for men as well as women. This does not 
mean you should spend a lot of time primping. In 
fact, if you do, you'll be deterred from advancement; 
for primping takes time and attention away from your 
work. See, however, that you are always spic-and-span 
clean; that your hair is well brushed and neat; that 
your clothes are in good repair, well pressed, and 
brushed. Don't let your heels run down or your nail 
polish get ragged. 

Whether or not it is a true reflection, most emplovers 
regard a sloppy appearance as an indication of a 
thoughtless mind. If you want to get ahead, make and 
keep the right impression. 

7. Be interested, loyal, and conscientious. If your 
employer cannot command these traits in you, some- 
thing is wrong with him or with you. If your employer 
is at fault, start looking for another job—you'll only 
hurt yourself by staying around. Sometimes the fault, 
however, may lie with you. Perhaps you have taken 
the job as a stopgap and arer't really interested in 
what you are doing. If this is so, play fair and try to 
do a little better. 

If the main trouble is your own self-discipline, take 
yourself in hand or you'll always be a third-rate sec- 
retary—one who is the first to be let out when business 
slackens. Just remember, you will rarely advance if 
you don’t have a sense of interest in, and loyalty to, 
the company for which you work. 


Miss O’Brien succests to career-minded secretaries 
who would like to become business executives, “If you 
find you're in a rut, sit down and evaluate yourself 
honestly. You'll probably find you've been slipping up 
on one or more of our ‘rules. Start fresh tomorrow. 
Youll be surprised to see how much more pleasure 
you'll get out of working, and your employer won't 
continue to by-pass you when raises and promotions 
are being given.” 
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by Helen Walker 








Here is a short mystery story 
containing no words beyond 
Chapter 7 of the new Manual. 
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about the possibilities of a promotion, 


by Marie L. 


Neil should yo 


Y THE 
things about her boss that even his closest friends 
dont know. In the course of her daily work she learns 


a great deal about his confidential business transac- 
tions. in the 


very nature of her job, a secretary learns 


while 


course of time she 


unavoidably 


learns a few things that are 


personal. 
\s a secretary progresses in her job and is given 
finds that she 
business confidences with her 
the trifling to the 


but in either case she is honor bound not to 


added responsibilities, she 


is sharing 
more and more boss. 


They may range from verv im 
portant, 


cliscuss 


Of 


anything with others. 


course, it can make a girl feel awfully unim 
portant to have to pretend ignorance to her friends 
when it would be so much fun to show that she know: 
The slight feeling of inferiority at the 


moment, though, is nothing compared to the satisfac 


i few things. 


tion afterwards of having lived up to what was ex 


pected of her. A girl whom well call Marv knows 
that now, but she had to learn it the hard way: 
\IARY HAD A NEW JOB as stenographet in the sales 


department of a fine firm. 
When she 


a friend, 


was at a theater one night recently with 
they happened to sit directly behind het 
emplover’s brother, whom she did not know. 

During intermission her friend questioned her about 
business matters—the amount of commission the sales- 
men in her firm were paid, whether they bought pros- 
pect lists, where they sold their products, what plans 
were in the offing for expanding. Since he was special- 
izing in courses in salesmanship at college, all these 
points were of interest to him. 

Mary didn't know all the but what she 
lacked in knowledge she made up for in enthusiasm. 
Soon she 
tasks, 


answers, 


was going into detail 
what another 


about her own new 
had told her 


and SO On, 


girl in the office 
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CAREER CONDUCT 





now aoa NOUR CHIEF ? 


The next day her employer had a little talk with 
her about the importance of keeping business secrets. 
He was very kind about it, realizing that Mary was 
voung; but she wished a thousand times that she had 
not spoken so freely the evening before. 


BreSIDES LEARNING about an employer's characteristics 
from association on the job, a secretary often learns 
about very personal matters from the man himself. 
During the course of certain private negotiations, he 
may find it necessary to secure a witness's signature 
on papers or affidavits, and he must know that he can 
trust his secretary. 

The secretary is morally obligated to give not the 
slightest indication, inside or outside the firm. that she 
even knows that anything is going on. It is not enough 
to admit that she knows but isn't telling. She must 
pretend to know nothing at all. 

\ secretary is generally required to handle in some 
degree her employer's finances. This may only entail 
calling at the pavroll window once a month to pick 
up his U. S. savings bond. On the other hand, she 
may have the care of his personal checkbook. 

This work calls for an impersonal feeling on her 
part, no matter how little or how much she learns from 
the transactions. When she has a question to discuss 
with him, she is supposed to show no more than the 
polite sort of interest she would take in one of the 
firm's dull old accounts. 

Sometimes a boss cautions his secretary, “Don't 
touch the top of my desk.” This apparently harsh 
command really only means, “Don't rearrange my 
things in neat little stacks, so that 1 can't find any- 
thing.” If it is necessary for a secretary to look for a 
missing paper in his absence, she should feel free to 
flip through the assorted collection on his desk. 

The secretary who shares an office with her employer 
generally cannot help but overhear him talking with 
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visitors. When she is new on the job she will find it 
embarrassing to be placed in the position of an 
eavesdropper, yet she can't go out and leave her work 
every time someone comes in. 

This situation calls for a girl to practice a com- 
pletely detached attitude and find absorption in her 
own tasks. Of course, when her employer asks her 
a question or requests material from the files, she 
should be quickly responsive—as responsive as she 
would be if she were in an outer office and were called 
in for the moment only. Although visitors will come 
in on business matters that a secretary would know 
about, she is not supposed to project herself into the 
conversation In any way. 

She may sometimes find that, although a call is not 
of a private nature, a highly sensitive caller will hesi- 
tate to speak because of her presence. In such cir- 
cumstances, she might busy herself in an adjacent 
office or complete errands in other parts of the build- 
ing. However, if an employers work is constantly 
personal, such as in a credit department or in a social 
service agency, there is no need for his secretary to 


do this unless he should himself request it. 


Iv IS EXCELLENT ADVERTISING for an employer to have 
an assistant who never tells anyone anything. No mat- 
ter how insignificant or how astounding the story, the 
wise secretary knows that it is not to be mentioned. 
She leaves everything relating to her work in the office 
where it belongs and never reports any of it for the 
entertainment of the other secretaries during lunch. 

As I found when I set out to write my book on 
“Etiquette in Business,” ethics and etiquette so over- 
lap that it is difficult to know where one ends and the 
other begins. Every secretary is bound by the unwav- 
ering rules of ethics to guard her work in strictest 
confidence and to live up to her name—~“a keeper of 


”» 
secrets. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


IS YOURS 
AN 
“IDEAL” BOSS ? 


by Constance L. Halpin 


A WE PROMISED, after putting today’s secretar- 
ies on the carpet in our last issue, we are devoting 
our page, this month, to what secretaries think of their 
bosses. 

To acquire information, we first called a staff con- 
ference and made a list of all the good and bad things 
bosses have been known to do. From this long list we 
developed a questionnaire, which we mailed to sec- 
retaries all over the United States. Our next step was 
to compile the results into percentages so that we 
could quote them to you. 

We thought (little rascals that we are) that secre- 
taries would jump at a chance to pick a superior apart 
anonymously, but instead they were as sweet as lambs 
and could find very little fault with their bosses. Sec- 
retaries were cager, it seemed, to let us know what 
wonderful bosses they have! 


WE bON’T MEAN to imply that bosses are perfect; there 
are many things they do that irk secretaries consid- 
erably. Here are some direct quotes: 

“He neglects to tell me enough about his different 
business transactions. 1 could be of more help to him 
if he would keep me informed.” 

“After [ve submitted a beautifully typed letter for 
his signature, he decides to rewrite it.” 

“He slips out of the office without bothering to tell 
me where he is going or when he will return. This 
proves very embarrassing to me when someone asks 
when they can get in touch with him.” 

“He speaks very low during dictation, and when I 
remind him of this he looks annoyed.” 

Fifty-four per cent of those surveyed said their 
bosses lose sight of the numerous routine jobs done 
without his supervision. Fifty-six per cent said that 
they are asked to do too many personal favors—buy 
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greeting cards, purchase train tickets, send candy and 
Howers, and so on., When asked whether their bosses 
ever embarrassed them in front of others, though, 98 
per cent said never. We asked whether the boss ever 
scolded or spoke sarcastically to them. Ninety-four 
per cent said never. We asked whether he ever over- 
loaded them with dictation. Seventy-two per cent said 
never, and 28 per cent said occasionally. 


Now we come to the nice things secretaries volun- 
teered about their bosses. If you happen to show this 
survey to your employer, this section will be music 
to his ears; and these are all remarks secretaries have 
actually written down for us: 

“He is so good-natured at all times that it is a pleas- 
ure to work for him.” 

“He is very kind and always considerate, not only 
of me but also of all those working with him.” 

“He is never afraid to give me responsibility. And 
when he does, I can tell by his attitude that he trusts 
my judgment completely.” 

“No matter what comes up, he always ‘goes to bat’ 
for me. ‘Were a team and must always stick together,’ 
he says.” 

“He has a pleasing personality and a wonderful dis- 
position.” 

We could go on and on, but youll want to hear some 
other percentages, too: 92 per cent said that their 
bosses willingly let them leave early when it is urgent; 
84 per cent are allowed to receive and make personal 
telephone calls; 74 per cent have bosses who use their 
influence to get as quickly as possible any needed office 
equipment; 76 per cent are allowed—occasionally—time 
out for a cup of coffee; and 66 per cent said their 


‘bosses like to kid them good-naturedly. 


WE BELIEVE we have discovered two important things 
from all this research: First, the reason so many sec- 
retaries could find so little wrong with their bosses is 
the same reason our bosses gave us in answer to our 
previous survey. Remember? Executives said that if 
their secretaries werent efficient, new secretaries 
would be the order of the day. Our secretaries say 
much the same thing—if their present bosses weren't 
really fine to work for, then they would be looking for 
better employers. 

And secondly, we find that through all its years of 
existence, the Golden Rule still holds true. It’s easy to 
see that good and bad traits are catching. If you 
grec your employer cheerfully each morning, he'll 
reflec. your cheery attitude. If you're considerate of 
him, you'll find he'll be considerate of you. The nice 
things we do “rub off” on our associates. 

In short, our survey seems to say, “Choose your 
boss with as much care as you choose your position, 
and then be as considerate of him as you would like 
him to be of you.” 

And we mustn't forget that an ideal boss deserves 
an ideal secretary! 
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by Elizabeth F. Trumper 


Bryant & Stratton Business Institute 


Your Employer 


GOOD GROOMING 





Care How You Look 
Oe are How You Loo 


HE PHOTOGRAPHER'S 

“Look pleasant, please” might 
be a slogan for every secretary. In 
fact, everyone is responsive to 
pleasantness. Your employer tries 
to give you a pleasant office in 
which to work. Do you take the 
necessary interest in yourself and 





vour job to dress with care and to 
“look pleasant’? 

Luckily your employer doesn't tell you what to wear; 
nevertheless, he probably has discriminating taste in 
clothes. Certain intense colors and brilliant color com- 
binations irk him. Possibly he has a definite preference 
for the more somber shades; navy blue and black may 
stand high on his list of preferred colors, because your 
boss at heart is undoubtedly conservative. Once in a 
while he may let his ego take a fling by wearing a 
dashing tie, but even then he feels mighty self-con- 
scious about it; and he instinctively 
likes conservatism in the appear- 
ance of his employees. An employer 
wants his secretary to look smart 
but conservative; the breath-taking 
extreme style, the new fad, or the 
radical change are out. 





Your EMPLOYER does care how you 
look for several reasons. When he 
arrives at the office in the morning, 
his mind alerted to the day's problems, he is sure to 
be distracted if he sees you inappropriately dressed. 
He wants no offending elements to interfere with the 
schedule he has set for the day. Furthermore, as his 
employee, you represent the company, too, and there- 
fore have certain standards to live up to. And the 
secretary who takes personal pride in her appearance 
will inevitably take the same amount of pride in her 
work. As one employer aptly puts it: “I've never had 
a really competent secretary who didn't have straight 
stocking seams.” 

There is a girl in the office next to vours who doesn't 
care what her employer thinks. A smear of cherry-red 
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lipstick streaks across her sullen mouth. She wears 
a bright red crepe dress with a low neckline, suitable 
for an evening at a night club. Her low-heeled sport 
shoes, ready for a hike in the country, are covered with 
dust; and even little globs of mud cling to the heels. 
Her unnatural blond hair, already browning at the 
roots, is much too long and hangs in faded strings 
around her shoulders. Her long nails, with red polish 
clinging like the proverbial last 
rose of summer, need attention. 
And, yes, her desk is untidy; papers 
have accumulated in the file tray; 
there are erasure crumbs around 
her typewriter; her desk drawers 
are half open, with papers trailing 
out. In short, the order of the day 
is complete disorder. Her boss is, 





of course, replacing her at the end 
of the week. 


Let YOUR EMPLOYER see in his office every day a pleas- 
ant, businesslike secretary. Your dress is tailored with 
added touches of crisp lingerie detail. Your hair is 
shiny and arranged suitably for the office. Your make- 
up is unobtrusive, natural looking. Your nails are 
nicely manicured. Your shoes are well cared for and, 
of course, your stocking seams are straight. You know 
vou look right. 

“Attention to details” bears repeating! It means: 
selecting your clothes carefully, with an eye to suit- 
ability; whisk-brooming your suit-coat collar so that 
it is free from hair and lint; pressing your suit skirt 
often; sewing on that loose button; having your clothes 
dry-cleaned and pressed frequently; brushing and pol- 
ishing your shoes and watching for worn-down heels; 
arranging your hair attractively; watching your com- 
plexion, and using just the right amount of make-up; 
getting enough sleep so that your eyes sparkle and 
your mind is alert; remembering your posture—stand- 
ing tall, and not slouching as you sit; leaving that 
frown outside of the office; looking pleasant! 

“Look pleasant, please,” because your employer 
does care how you look! 
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As executive secretary to Manager D. B. Stanbro, of Boston’s 
Hotel Statler, Kay Collins deals with many people and answers 


Kay has just stepped to the doorway leading from her 
office into Mr. Stanbro’s. The manager’s face tells, 
much of the mail herself. In a free moment she’s getting out more clearly than words, his appreciation of an 
dictation on a “knotty” problem that Mr. Stanbro is handling. especially diplomatic bit of work that Kay has done. 


4:00 45:00 In A HOTEL OFFICE 




















VERYONE on the hotel staff knows Kathleen Col- 

lins as “Kay.” They know her because she is 
executive secretary to the manager, Mr. Stanbro. They 
know her, too, because she is friendly, efficient, de- 
pendable. They say that Kay never thinks about her- 
self—she is always thinking about what she can do for 
someone else. 

Kay was Kay Collins when she began her successful 
office career, but she became Mrs. Clarence Polston 
and is the happy mother of a son and a daughter. 
Kay proves that the secretarial life can be a good life. 
At the same time she shows that, under the right cir- 
cumstances, being a satisfactory secretary need not 
interfere with married life. Naturally, her daughter 
Joan, who has had her sixteenth birthday, thinks she 
will be a secretary, too. 


HIGH POINTS in the kind of day that Kay enjoys: 


8:40. Kay enters the Hotel Statler. A pleasant 
hum of guests and staff all through the hotel. Calls 
at the Front Office to pick up the incoming mail. 

8:45. Opens mail. Finds correspondence that 
requires personal handling, with distribution of im- 
portant items to the manager and to such department 
heads as auditor, chef, and laundry superintendent. 
Lays aside items of routine nature that she can handle 
herself. 


9:00. Mail on Mr. Stanbro’s desk. Kay sees that 
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everything is in order and that his supplies are suf- 
ficient. (He uses a special red pencil for his personal 
notations on letters, memorandums, and so forth. ) 
9:15. 
two hours, depending on Mr. Stanbro’s schedule. 
10:00. On Friday of each week, Kay attends a 
staff meeting, at which there is discussion of payroll 


Dictation—maybe for twenty minutes or 


control, safety work, business of the coming week, and 
house items that pertain to most departments. It is 
Kays job to select certain material for this meeting, 
such as complimentary letters or other items of gen- 
eral interest. 
11:00. 


phone messages, including requests from important 


On return to desk, Kay finds many tele- 


customers for reservations. Gives Mr. Stanbro all calls 
of an important or personal nature. Places these calls 
as quietly and quickly as possible, to clear his time 
for his many meetings with department heads and 
with hotel associations, Rotary Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, and for his other civic activities. 

12:00. 


notebook. (Kay finds fewest interruptions during this 


Takes care of transcription from that full 


hour.) Gets ahead with the many memorandums on 
her desk. 

1:00. To lunch with one of the key people of the 
many leading organizations who call on Kay per- 
sonally for hotel reservations. 

2:00. Mr. Stanbro asks Kay to come in to take 


an important letter so that the customer will not think 
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by Frances Avery Faunce 


that the hotel is slow in handling correspondence. 
(One of the things that Mr. Stanbro prides himself 
on, Kay says, is answering mail quickly and com- 
pletely. ) 

2:10. Kay opens and distributes afternoon mail 

2:15. Puts through an important long-distance 
call to the manager of the Detroit Hotel Statler. This 
call, Kay says, “is about reservations for some of our 
good friends in the automobile industry.” 

2:45. Between answering telephone calls and 
receiving callers, Kay tries again to finish the tran- 
scription of her dictation. 

3:00. Mr. Stanbro asks for a union contract from 
the files, to check the expiration date. (It is Kav's 
responsibility to get this because she personally files 
all correspondence of a personal and_ confidential 
nature. ) 

Kay calls Mr. Bell, the publicity director, on the 
telephone for a set of prints. Barbara Bell (shown 
with her father below) slips across the softly carpeted 
hall to take these to Kay. 

3:15. President of a large insurance firm calls 
Mir. Stanbro to ask for assistance in securing two 
tickets to either the play “Kiss Me, Kate” or “South 
Pacific.” (This will be Kay's job.) 

4:00. Mr. Stanbro has mail on his desk ready to 
be signed. 


#:15. Kay starts on her executive mail for New 
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York, which consists of mail from all departments 
going to members of the executive office staff. (This 
is listed by Kay in duplicate. First she lists what are 
called “executive items.” Then she lists memos, price 
lists, requests for purchase, envelopes to the central 
credit card system, and so forth. ) 

4:30. Kay endeavors to spend the next few min- 
utes filing confidential letters and getting items in hei 
“trace” file ready to be given to Mr. Stanbro the next 
morning. Checks his and her own calendars for the 
next day, just to be familiar with the general outlook 
of business ahead. Also, if the manager is to have a 
meeting, Kay puts his agenda together, so that it will 
be ready for his use on time. 

4:50. Checks mail in Mr. Stanbro’s incoming 
basket and puts it on his desk. Clears out the out- 
going basket on his desk. “This,” Kay reports, “usually 
takes but a few minutes, and by that time it is in order 
for me to finish up my executive mail, lock my desk, 
and bid the nice folks good night.” 

5:00. So this two-career woman goes home as 
lighthearted as though the day had just begun. But 
before she left there were a number of questions | 
got her to answer for me on special points about 


her job that I knew you'd be interested in 


It must take a human dynamo to keep up with that 
schedule, Kay. (You readers, I know, agree. 

















Kay files Mr. Stanbro’s confidential correspondence. Mary Mae- 
Farlane (left) takes care of Kay's files of hotel matters—such 
folders as those labelled Chef, Wedding Parties, Housekeeping, 
Georgian Room. Kay relieves her chief of much routine detail. 


Mr. Floyd Bell, the publicity director, offices across the 
hall from Manager Stanbro. He and his daughter- 
secretary are in frequent teamwork with Kay. Here 
they’ve discovered Barbara in Town and Country. 
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KAY: Yes, it is strenuous; but it is exciting be- 
cause of the variety of people. 


Your assistant, Mary MacFarlane, tells me that she 
likes taking care of your filing because she never 
knows what is going to turn up. The names of your 
departments are fascinating—not like ordinary busi- 


ness. 


KAY: Of course we do have our Accounting De- 
partment, Credit Department, and Publicity, like the 
run of concerns. But our memorandums to the Food 
Supervisor, the Pantry, the Steward’s Office—and our 
correspondence with many notable people do make 
things different and interesting. 


You seem to have to do a lot of telephoning—what 
is it all about? . 


KAY: Our contacts are very close with all the 
railroads, airlines, and so forth—arranging to accom- 
modate important clients with hotel rooms or perhaps 
to have a porter meet a train with a wheel chair for 
an elderly or ill person who makes a stopover with us. 
\fr. Dreher, our steward, just called to know whether 
we can accommodate two important purveyors tomor- 
row night—they will have to hope for a cancellation 
of some reservation. 


Do you transfer most calls to Mr. Stanbro? 


KAY: No, I trv to handle them personally as far 
as possible. If Mr. Stanbro is out, I put a party in 
contact with the department head who can give the 
best service without too much delay. Sometimes Mr. 
Stanbro returns to find a long-distance call from one 
of the officers of our company in New York City. In 
the event of detailed instructions, he asks me to stay 
on the line to take down the conversation in shorthand. 


You haven't told me about the thrilling parties and 
meetings. that are held here. 


KAY: You might like to glance over some of the 
duplicated copies of instructions that go through the 
departments concerned with our many events. Here 
are the directions to all department heads and guest 
contact emplovees to arrange for three quite different 
affairs—a senior class dinner in our Ballroom, the an- 
nual convention of a society, and a wedding with 
nearly five hundred guests. (Kay hands sheets over. ) 


I suppose these are typical of all the events that 
are held here. Picking out points of special interest, 
I remarked, “Senior Class Dinner — School of Ac- 
counting and Finance—1050 persons—all menus have 
heen accepted—permit those in the Foyer to come in 
for the show—requested that the floor be well waxed 
for dancing—thirteen-piece orchestra—two stand-up 
mikes. ...” 

KAY: Here are directions for a convention of an 
:lectroplaters Society, such as are more or less routine 


with us—where meetings of groups take place, where 
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exhibits are held, when and where luncheons, dinners. 
and banquets are served, what tours are arranged. 
... But here are the instructions for the big wedding. 


I started reading aloud here and there again: 
“... wedding on the entire mezzanine floor—approxi- 
mately 475 persons—the marquee and lower fover 
will be very clean and well lighted—two doormen 
with white gloves—lighted candles—platform erected 
in front of the fireplace, covered with green carpet 
orchestra—our fancy yellow and blue chinaware used 
exclusively—flower centerpieces—wedding cake, four 
tiers—the bride and groom will cut the first slice 
anxious to make this wedding party the most suc- 
cessful one that ever was held anywhere.” 


lt must take loads of people to put through such an 
affair. I suppose those Friday staff meetings help you 
in all this interdepartmental work through the week? 


KAY: Yes, the Manager's office is expected to be 
ready for teamwork in every direction. For instance, 
we work closely with Mr. Bell, our publicity director. 
By the way, he popped in this morning to tell me he 
has arranged for a picture with Mr. Stanbro and the 
winner of our Cornell Scholarship. This vear the lucky 
person is our head sauce cook—a fine young boy who 
has been working days and going to school nights for 
his B.A. I was fortunate enough to win this Scholar- 
ship one vear; but because of my home responsibili- 
ties | gave it up to the next contestant and took second 
prize, which gave me an extra week's vacation with 
my two voungsters. They were very voung then and | 
wanted to be near them, not at Cornell, where it would 
have been so lovely; but I am afraid my mind would 


have been elsewhere. 


IF YOU WORKED in a Hotel Management office, 
you might have some very unique and _ interesting 
responsibilities. For example, Kay Collins tells this 
about the ball game tickets: “The hotel purchases 
four wonderful seats to each of the ball parks and 
I am custodian of the seats. They were purchased so 
that the management could take customers to these 
games, but many times these are used by employees 
—not only department heads. They may be used by 
a food runner and two upholsterers, or the front-office 
manager and two bellboys. We manage to get a cross 
section of the house and much good will results. | 
simply love the job of giving them out to employees, 
as they are always so appreciative.” 

Kay does a wide variety of errands—purchasing 
a suitable book for a 12-year-old boy in the hospital, 
to be sent with Mr. Stanbro’s compliments—arranging 
for a car and chauffeur to meet a lawyer at the train 
to go on business to Cape Cod—ordering flowers to 
greet newlyweds who are to spend their honeymoon 
at the hotel. The Executive Secretary to the Manager 
has days like a kaleidoscope. The work at Mr. Stan- 
bro’s desk radiates all 


(Continued on page 130) 
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EVER WONDERED? 





About the 


shorthand 


by Louis A. Leslie 


rAPNHE ANSWER to this question seems so simple, 
l so obvious, that you may wonder why it is worth 
discussing. For many years everyone thought he knew 
the answer—but the answer turned out to be wrong. 
Everyone thought that the smallest shorthand notes 
must be the fastest shorthand notes. 

Everyone reasoned that it takes longer to run a half 
mile than it does to run a quarter mile and that there- 
fore it must take longer to write a half-inch line than 
it does to write a quarter-inch line. Actually this is 
one of those half-truths that are more dangerous than 
whole lies. 


SY. Wil 
THERE IS NOTHING WRONG about the reasoning in regard 
to quarter miles and half miles. There is a great deal 
wrong about the statement in regard to quarter inches 
and half inches, because there are many other factors 
that must be taken into account besides the distance 
to be traveled by the hand. 

First and most important of those factors is that the 
hand needs no help, even assuming that the use of 
smaller outlines is a help—which it is not. Research 
has proved that the learner's hand moves at the rate 
of 300 to 400 words a minute when writing even at the 
ordinary school dictation speeds—the time is lost while 
the hand awaits directions from the mind, while the 
mind is deciding what to do next. 

It is the mental burden that should be lessened 
rather than the physical burden. If the mind could 
work fast enough to allow the hand to write con- 
tinuously at 300 to 400 words a minute, all our short- 
hand problems would be ended. We wouldn't need 
to consider or discuss the size of the shorthand notes. 


There are many ways in which the burden of the mind 
can be lightened, but that is not the subject that is 
under discussion this month. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS ignored in the 
“half-mile” theory is the combination of mental and 
physical control required to distinguish proportions 
clearly when writing small notes. Consider for a 
moment the following strokes that might be used for 
r or 1 in Gregg shorthand. 


a eee 


If you write r only about inch long, you can mak: 
the / only about * inch long—a difference of \ inch. 
If you make the r % inch, you can make the | about 
1% inches—a difference of % inch. It is much easier to 
maintain a difference of % inch between r and I than 
to maintain a difference of i inch. There is three times 
as much difference. Hence the larger notes are not 
only more legible but they will also be written more 
rapidly because the writer can “let go.” The large: 
tolerance of error causes the writer to make fewer 
errors and permits him to write faster because he need 
not be so extremely careful to preserve the tiny dis- 
tinctions that otherwise represent the difference be- 
tween legible and illegible notes. 


THERE IS A NATURAL TENDENCY to write larger notes 
when the writer is pressed for speed. Apparently the 
subconscious mind attempts to make the writer's work 
easier for him. For many years, however, teachers 
used to fight this natural tendency, drilling the learner 
in writing smaller and smaller notes on the “half-mile” 
theory. Now that the advantages of the larger style 
ure known, both for speed and accuracy, much better 
results are obtained by letting nature take its course. 

Even more helpful is the advantage gained by ceas- 
ing the attempt to compel the hand and mind to write 
the unnaturally small style of writing. Thus there is a 
double gain during the training process when the 
learner is permitted to write whatever size is natural 
for his hand and mind. 


THE LARGER NOTES increase legibility by allowing a 
larger margin for variation in size without danger of 
confusing short strokes and long ones. The larger 
stvle similarly aids legibility by making it easier to 
distinguish between straight lines and curves. 

It is true that, all other things being equal, it takes 
longer to run a half mile than to run a quarter mile. 
In the writing of shorthand, however, all other things 
are not equal. The factors of legibility on the one hand 
and the make-up of the human nervous system on the 
other hand change the picture so that after decades of 
controversy it is now definitely known that large-style 
shorthand is both faster to write and more legible than 
small notes. 
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Selected by Julius 
Nelson, director § of 
the International 
a et Artistic Typing Con- 
tests, as a notable 
example of artyping. 
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Here's an original and striking sampler-pattern alphabet prepared by 
Rosaire J. Belanger, of Burlington, lowa. It took honors in the artistic 
typewriting contest conducted last spring by famous artypist Julius 
Nelson. The artist made the design entirely on the typewriter. It is 
composed exclusively of capital M’s, with unusual spacing: each row of 

















MMMMMin == OM ‘ P — 
MN Might characters was moved a trifle above the normal line of writing so that 
Had the rows touch one another and give a fairly solid finish to the design. 
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“OST SHORTHAND WRIT- 
ERS are speed conscious 
until they leave shorthand school. 


Their progress in learning short- 
hand has been a series of hops from 
one speed level to another. Then, 
with a grand spurt, they pass the 
final test and find themselves at a 
secretary's desk, with all thought of 
words a minute in the background. 
The uppermost consideration then 
is not “How many words a minute 
can | write?” but, rather, “How well 
can | take the boss’s dictation?” 


WHo KNOWS? The boss may be dic- 
tating fifty words a minute or one 
hundred and fifty. You scramble to 
get it down somehow and hope that 
you will be able to read it accu- 
rately. Usually, if you have had 
some experience in the particular 
position you now hold, you do just 
that—read it back accurately and 
strengthen your hold on your job. 
For it is surprising what really fast 
writers secretaries do become who 
take dictation day in and day out, 
when dealing in the terminology 
of the business in which their par- 
ticular boss or firm is engaged. 

However, when that big job of 
conference reporting comes up for 
the first time, the bugaboo that has 
been seemingly dead raises its ter- 
rifving head—speed! How fast will 
they speak? How fast must I write? 
Suppose I can’t write fast enough. 
what then? 


CONFERENCE REPORTING as required 
by a business firm and verbatim 
reporting of a debate or a court 
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by Charles Lee Swem 


Official Stenographer 
New York Supreme Court 
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HOW FAST ? 


trial are two different things, as | 
have already attempted to indicate. 
lf the boss wanted a word-for-word 
report of every executive or sales- 
mens meeting, he would hire a 
trained reporter; but that is not 
what he needs nor what he wants. 
He wants a digest of what occurred, 
possibly for the minutes of the 
board—such a digest as can be 
made by any intelligent secretary 
who can make quick notes of the 
essentials and can take down a 
slowly or moderately dictated reso- 
lution. It is no different from the 
daily dictation of her boss, except 
that several parties may take part. 
Yet, while it is not important in 
itself, it can be stated with some 
authority just how fast you must 
be able to write in words a minute. 


Two MONTHS AGO, in September, 
the Civil Service Commission of 
the City of New York held an exam- 
ination for law stenographer, at an 
announced salary of $4450 a year. 
The term “law stenographer’ re- 
fers usually to a stenographer or 
secretary of a law office who can 
take dictation upon legal matters 
and also report the many deposi- 
tions taken within the office—which 
means the examining and cross- 
examining of witnesses, not unlike 
the same process that occurs every 
day in court. It is on a par, I should 
say, with business conference note 
taking such as we have been dis- 
cussing, except that the law stenog- 
rapher specializes in law language 
and the business secretary in the 
language of her own field. 
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For the successful passing of this 
examination of law stenographer 
in the recent New York City test, 
the applicant was required to write 
shorthand at 120 words a minute 
and to operate a typewriter at 40 
words a minute. 

One-hundred twenty is not an 
excessive speed for any competent 
secretary in a business office to 
write on the kind of material with 
which she is most familiar, the 
words and phrases of her own busi- 
ness. A secretary in the textile field 
will know all the terms concerning 
silks, satins, percales, and spun 
rayons; and such words will flow 
from her pen point as fluently as 
the commonest brief forms of her 
shorthand system. On the language 
within her field, I doubt that there 
is an experienced business secre- 
tary who is not a 120-word-a-min- 
ute writer. 


SPEED FOR ANY PURPOSE — whether 
for writing letters or for confer- 
ence reporting—within certain lim- 
its is little more than vocabulary 
building. It comes almost auto- 
matically with the writing over and 
over again of the same specialized 
terms of your particular occupa- 
tion. 

If you are one of those who 
have no particular trouble in writ- 
ing, reading back, and typing what- 
ever is required of you in your sec- 
retarial job, you can safely assume 
that you are a 120-word.a-minute 
writer, at least. The Civil Service 
Commission of a predominantly 
Civil Service city has said so. 
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If you want to ask him for more in- 
formation, address Mr. Smith at 740 In- 
vestment Building. Washington 5, D.C. 


AST MONTH in this column, we discussed the im- 
portance of records to business—how business 
depends on these records as the human body depends 
on its nervous system for intelligence and action. The 
records must be kept safe, conveniently and economi- 
cally stored, vet thoroughly accessible with as little 
use of time and cnergy as possible. 

The file guides furnish the signposts that lead us 
to the area in which the record we are seeking is 
located. We talked about these guides last month. 
Now let’s look at the file folders, which could be 


called “house numbers” that follow the signposts. 


THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT requirements in a folder 
are stiffness and strength with a minimum of thickness. 
If the folder is not stiff enough, the contents cause it 
to bend and buckle in the file, resulting in jumbled 
and torn papers and possible misfiling. Other require- 
ments are a smooth surface that will resist soil and will 
allow the folder to slide in and out easily, resistance 
to tearing, and a high folding endurance. 

Here are the more common folder materials. Since 
there are many variations in the quality of raw mate- 
rials, processes, and skill in manufacturing, the gen- 
eral name of the material is only an approximation of 
the comparative grades and qualities. 


Pressboard: Used where large or bulky papers 
must be filed or for heavy handling outside of the file. 
Usually has reinforced tabs of metal or plastic. Manu- 
facturers generally give their pressboard line a trade 
name. 


Manila: The most popular folder material, although 
the title “manila” is often quite loosely used to cover 
any stock with the distinctive light tan color. The 
sulphite content normally determines the mark of 
quality. It is well to know your manufacturer and 
office supply dealer, however, for there are other fac- 
tors of quality not easily recognized by the amateur. 


Kraft: A tough and durable material, darker in 
color than manila. Comparable to the better grades 
of manila in quality and price. The darker color, 
objectionable to some, is preferred by others because 
it does not show soil as readily. 
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Tue weicut of manila and kraft folders is measured 
by points, one point being equivalent to one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch. An eleven-point folder is therefore 
O11 of an inch. Here are the common weights: 


Medium weight 
Medium heavy weight 
Heavy weight 

Extra heavy weight 


S points 

9% points 
11 points 
14 points 


Note that there is no “light-weight” folder. The 
lightest folder will usually be listed as a medium 
weight. An 8-point folder uses 6 inches less space per 
1,000 folders than the 11 point, so a good quality 
medium-weight folder may be more desirable than a 
poorer quality in the heavier weights because of space 
savings. 

As with all papers, weight is only one factor to be 
considered in buying folders. A tear test, by experts, 
will often show one folder to be superior. Here are 
some general factors that affect quality in the folder: 


1. Where the fold is made across the grain of the 
stock, greater rigidity is possible. 


2. A clean die cut is better than ragged or cupped 
edges. 
3. Reunded corners save dog-earing, injury to hands. 


They look nicer, too. 
{. Longer fibers add to tear resistance. 


5. Smoother and harder finishes increase resistance to 
wear. 


[iow HIGH IS A FOLDER? Folders are made in two gen- 
eral heights, body height and guide height. The tabs 
on guide-height folders project as high as the tabs on 
the guides. The tabs on body-height folders reach 
only as high as the body of the guide, or about one- 
half inch lower. Which kind do you use? If only the 
tabs of the guides are visible when you open your file 
drawer, you use body-height folders. If in doubt when 
ordering, measure from the fold to the top of the tab 
and say, “9% inches overall,” or whatever it measures. 
Legal or “cap” size folders are the same height, but are 
approximately three inches wider. 
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by Homer Smith 
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FILE FOLDERS 

















La 

_ 

Folder tabs usually run from 1/5 cut to full tab in 

1 TABS the same fashion as guides. They may have a plain 

- tab or the tab may be reinforced, printed, or insertable, 

p ™ like the guides. Especially popular is the double or 
reinforced tab, having an additional thickness of paper 
running the full width of the folder just below and 
including the tab. It adds life without adding bulk. 
Folders may be undercut just below the tab to make 

Plain Undercut Printed the tab easier to read. 

e 

1 Most FOLDERS are scored or bellows-folded at the bot- 

7 tom to allow for expansion. This allows the bottom to 

. flatten out, making a more solid base for the papers 

a — as the contents increase. It also keeps the back of the 

” Double tabbed Reinforced folder with the tab at the same level as the other fold- 
ers. For best efficiency, allow twenty-five sheets per 

~ folder, never over fifty. Your loss in hunting time 

' could pay for lots of extra folders! Give a corre 

spondent his own folder after his sixth letter to you. 
If this doesn’t work, you may need a large number of 
divisions in your index. 

e Conventional folders rest on the bottom of the 
drawer and must be supported to remain vertical. Re 
cently the suspended folder has appeared and _ is 

d Expansion folders Binder folder Period folders becoming quite popular. It hangs from a frame by 

its top edge, furnishing its own support. Since the 
hangers are quite rigid, the miscellaneous folder is 








S. 
ma ae often tabbed and used as a combination guide and 
: ee 5 folder, eliminating the separate index guide. If you 
—— are not familiar with the suspended folder, ask you 
office supply dealer for a demonstration. 
O ! eae 

















Suspended 

folder File back Special purpose THE FIRST OF THE YEAR is the favorite transfer time for 
r ’ files. Start checking your files now for the changes you 
. want to make in your system and the quality of your 
a => guides and folders. Ask your office supply dealer for 
h assistance. Take advantage of his training and experi- 
‘ ence with other firms like yours. Very few will try 
. to sell you what you do not need. A few dollars profit 
€ today is not worth losing a good customer for years 
n to come. Whatever you do, don't wait until the last 
b Out folder Follow-up File Pockets minute’s rush forces you to duplicate last year’s filing 
b (| faults. It takes more than a resolution to start the new 
c Styles in file folders that you may find useful in your office. vear right! 
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(nef ay with the 


There are as many Executives’ Days” as there are days and 
executives. Most executives will nod with appreciation as they 
review this pictured day of Mr. Lyle Willhite, sales- 
manager of a midwestern business firm. An executive 

isa busy man. Conferences, trips, special sales efforts. 


budget problems, correspondence, callers—these comprise an 


executive's dav. And so. his secretary’s. too. 





9-00 Arriving at the office, he is 9-0 But first he checks his desk 9-30 Getting ready to dictate, Mr. | 


ealendar, plans his schedule. 


sure to find telegram waiting. . Willhite reads correspondence. 


$ 


a? 





g “45 First dictation of the = day 10:00 With vice-president, to review 101 Ready to leave for meeting. His 


is rapid. He has appointment— plans for 10:30 sales meeting. secretary verifies the address. 
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10:30 Big Oe aes oe and 11:30 Conference still on, probing 11:40 Into a. Customer’s inner 


introduces him to conferees. his estimates, checking costs. office to shape up contract. 


Mr. 


ce, 


11°50 Big Customer signs after his Quick call-back to office to 15 Ethel, his secretary, reminds 


lawyer has examined contract. report and say he'll be late. him of a 2 o’clock appointment. 


His | 12:15 Time out for lunch with Mr. Big 1:15 Sorry to leave; but Mr. Will- 1:30 Reporting, “We got it” to the 
| . . hite hurries back to office. . vice-president. Proud moment. 


ress. Customer, to cement friendship. 
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1:45 


oo 


Me 
ao * 


Signs transcripts of morning One of many calls missed this 2°00 Right on time, caller arrive 
. 


dictation—one letter is rush. morning comes through at last. and is ushered in by Ethe 





Mr. Willhite really welcomes ? 30 Pleased with  visitor’s ideas, 2° 45 Back at desk and busy with n 
o . 


visitor, who has economy ideas. Mr. Willhite escorts him out. plan for advertising promotic 


Second dictation period, with 3°15 Accountant is in with problem. ce Finds way out of the proble 
long memo on the new contract. + 4 former C.P.A., Mr. Willhite— . to. satisfaction of both meq 





And now, off to airport, with 3°45 And Ethel then turns to tran- 5-00 Work done and office in ordey 


tickets and “Good luck!” wish. scribing the remaining takes. Ethel locks up at End of Daf 
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By Madeline S. Strony 


The tribute of Alfreda B. Dembsey to her chief, the President of the 


Cleveland Electric Mluminating Company 
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through the hotel and reaches the seven sister hotels 


in distant cities. That often entails long telephone 


conversations and you might have to take down tele- 


phone conversations in shorthand. You might some- 
times take dictation for several hours at a stretch. You 
would use outlines for such words and phrases as 
block-out on reservation, check-out for the departure 
of the rack 


slips, registration cards, teletype message, telautograph 


guest, on-arrival message, cancellation, 


message, menus, conventions, sales meetings, anni- 


versary. 
a 


rw 2 


— 
fiw 


+ 


OF 
aA L<__z 


ans 


cA 
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One SpeciaL Porwr about Kay Collins. When she is 
asked to do 
ally done 
With Kay, 
keeps on quietly doing what ought to be done the way 
it ought to be 
Above all, 


saves her boss time and needless strain. 


anything, it is as good as done—and usu- 


right away. She doesn’t let work pile up. 
there are no trumpets blowing—she just 
done. 


done—and when it ought to be 


she a go-between who 


She 


is a good buffer 
seems to 
thrive on lifting the load. 

Like many employers, when Mr. Stanbro is tremen- 
» lets his secre- 
tary know it. When he tells a caller that Kay is “the 
ideal secretary,” she turns the compliment. straight 
back. She knows that Mr. Stanbro is the ideal Secre- 


tary’s Boss, and she doesn’t mind saying so. 


dously pleased with work well done, he 


In the December issue Miss Faunce tells us about the day she 
spent with the secretary in the Personnel Department of a large 
city bank. 
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observe the great discrepancies. 





Never have I seen so many clocks as were in the one win- 11 11 
dow of the store, there by the busy corner. There were giant 23 23 
clocks and tiny ones, fat ones and slender ones, short ones 35 35 
and tall ones, clocks of every kind and shape and size. 1.2/5.0 47 47 

One magic clock, a sign said, would never have to be 11 57 
wound; for the changes in the weather did the winding for 22 69 
you. There was a mysterious clock, made of glass or of 33 80 
some other substance, so that it seemed suspended in mid-air. 46 93 

1.3/5.3 

There was one very large cuckoo clock that had so many 11 104 
strange-looking parts that an observer could only suppose 23 115 


that the bird told the temperature and the weather forecast 35 127 
as well as the quarter hour whenever it spoke up. 


But one thing was amazing. Although nearly all the clocks 12 149 
and watches were running, hardly any two agreed. I was dis- 24 161 
appointed to observe that even the clock run by the weather 36 173 
was wrong; we certainly needed rain. 


Were I the proprietor of that establishment, I think I 11 192 
would manage to arrive early every morning and either stop 23 204 
all the clocks or set them alike before pedestrians could 34 215 


Words 


1.4/5.5 45 138 


1.5/5.8 43 181 


1.6/6.0 41 222 








The Expert Typist lulldd 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Here’s drill material that will add 
5 words a minute to your typing 
intensive 


speed in an hour of 


practice 


by Alan C, Lloyd 


ied by “Pacing Practice” 


ee NE OF MY big disappoint- 

ments, 
find that I haven't gained much 
tvping speed since I started to work 
here. For the first few 


said Margie, “was to 


days, I 
seemed to type much faster than | 
had typed in school, it is true; but 
since then I just seem to stay at 
the same rate all the time.” 

Margie, youre in a rut. 

“I Lnow I am, and I want to get 
out >of it. I know that an increase 
in \yping speed is the surest Way to 
increased production and that 
means advancement and a_ pay 
raise. 

Willing to work on it, Margie? 

“Yes, I want to be an expert. I 
am willing to work for improve- 
ment.” 

Okay, Margie. Here’s how. .. . 


WHEN you type the same kind of 
material day after day, whether 
you are a secretary or a beginning 
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typist, you usually fall into the 
habit—rut—of typing at a com- 
fortable rate well below your top 
speed. If vou don't do something 
to keep the habit from becoming 
permanent, you'll find yourself typ- 
ing at a half-gait forever and a day. 
Like Margie. 

The five paragraphs 
given here are very special. The 


practice 


first one is very, very easy; the 
others gradually become harder, 
until the last one is truly quite 
difficult. You can tell that just by 
reading and comparing the first 
and last. 

The small numbers, like 1.2/5.0, 
show the difference, too. The first 
number tells the average number 
of syllables per word in the para- 
graph, and the second tells the 
average number of strokes per 
Short words, with few syl- 
lables and few strokes, are 
to type. 


word. 


easier 


November, 1950 


A series of special paragraphs 
like these is called 
material,” and the kind of practice 
you do is called “pacing practice.” 


“rate-pacing 


Tuls 1s THE Way it works: First, 
you set a new, higher pace by 
typing some of the very easy Ma- 
terial. Then you maintain the new 
pace while you type for longer 
periods and on more difficult copy. 
To use this month's rate-pacing 
material vour routine should be 
as follows: 

1. Take a five-minute writing on 
the C.T. test (page 144) to find out 
what your current rate is 

2. Select the new goal—5 to 8 
words a minute higher—for this 
pacing practice. 


> 


3. Type through paragraph 1 


\ similar set of rate-pacing material ap- 
peared in the January, 1950, Grege Writer, page 
269. Ditto, Inc., the Sanford Ink Co., and the 
Underwood Corporation have typewriting adapta- 
tions of “Dictation Facts’ leaflets that are con- 
structed in this same way. 
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once, take a moment to practice any 
words on which you stumbled 
made errors, and then take a series 
of short timed writings on para- 
graph 1 until you reach your goal. 
The timing should be long enough 
to permit vou to complete the para- 
graph. 

t. Having achieved your goal on 
the very easy copy, proceed with 
paragraphs 2, 3, 4. and 5 in the 
same way. Work on only one para- 
graph at a time, and repeat the 
timings until you make your goal 
on each paragraph. 

5. Now vou start over: Using 
paragraphs 1 and 2 together, take 
a new series of timings until vou 
can type straight through both par- 
agraphs at vour new goal rate. The 
timings will, of course, be twice as 
long as you had before. 

6. Having achieved your goal on 
the first two paragraphs, follow the 
same routine on paragraphs 2 and 
3, then Oy ey 3 and 4. and 
finally 4 and 5. Work on each pair 
of paragri ae until you can type 
them both at your “preferred pace. 

7. Now vou start over again: 
You type paragraphs 1, 2. and 
until you can do all three at the 
new pace. Then, add paragraph 
t, and type all four paragraphs to- 
gether at the new pace. Finally, 
add paragraph 5—and you'll find it 
easy, now, to type through the en- 
tire series of paragraphs at your 
new pace. 

8. For the grand finale, go back 
to the C.T. and take another five- 
minute writing. You'll find that you 
type the C.T., too, at your new rate. 


You WILL FIND that you ordinarily 
will have to take each timing twice 
in order to make your goal; rarely, 
vou might need a third attempt. 
You see, once you gain the feeling 
of your new pace, it will not be 
hard to sustain it for longer and 
longer periods on harder and harder 
copy. 

There is a limit, of course, to 
the number of times this kind of 
intensive practice will boost your 
rate. The limit depends on the in- 
dividual, but this month’s copy 
could easily be used for three boosts 
if they take place a month apart. 
Schools using the C.T. test for prac- 
tice, for example, would be wise 
to use this “pacing practice” at the 
start of each new C.T. practice 
period. 








by A. E. Klein, Ph.D. 


Shorthand Shortcuts... 


Shae Uae and Ubube- 


HAVE already. related to you 

the story of Jennie Adams, the 
young lady who wanted to drop her 
quest for higher shorthand speed 
because her hand was too slow. Not 
so long ago I had a pupil named 
Paul Train, who also said he had a 
slow hand. Unlike Jennie, though, 
he wasnt ready to quit. He was 
going to beat the handicap of the 
slow hand by memorizing lots of 
shortcuts. 

This is a disease, like the measles, 
that most students catch sooner or 
later. I call it “Shortcutitis.” Al- 
most any outline containing more 
than two strokes is looked upon by 
such pupils as long, and they in- 
variably ask the teacher whether 
there is some shorter way to 
write it. 

You see, their theory of acquiring 
shorthand speed is based on the 
idea that the less you have to write, 
the less time you will take to write 
it and, therefore, the faster you will 
be able to take dictation. 

So Paul Train and others like him 
obtain long lists of reporting short- 
cuts and sit down to practice a few 
columns daily. Naturally, they suc- 
ceed only in half-learning them— 
and a half-learned shortcut is worse 
than not knowing any, for it causes 
the writer to hesitate while he tries 
to remember the exact way to 
write it. 


IN My FIRST ARTICLE I told vou that 
one of the main differences between 
the writing of experts and students 
or stenographers lies in the matter 
of hesitation. Trying to learn too 
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many shortcuts causes hesitation: 
for, when vou have too many halt- 
digested ones to remember, they do 


not spring instantly to the mind and ° 


hand. Because of this, Paul Train 
found his last estate worse than his 
first. 

Many a reporter has started out 
with hundreds shortcuts in his 
writing vocabulary and then found 
himself gradually giving them up, 
having discovered that the outline 
written in full is often the faster and 
more legible one to use. 


TRYING TO LEARN too many short- 
cuts, then, may actually cut you 
speed. This is true for a very good 
reason. Shorthand is written with 
the mind, and the hand merely does 
the mind’s bidding. By trying to 
write less, to decrease the burden 
put on the hand, the writer must 
necessarily increase the burden put 
on his mind. He has to recall in- 
stantly any arbitrary outline or 
shortcut, which can be a burden. 

It so happens that the hand is 
stronger than the mind; so, if you 
persist in putting too big a burden 
on the mind, it is going to crack 
under the weight of the enormous 
number of shortcuts you are trying 
to memorize. If vou are wise, you 
will use shortcuts sparingly. 

Too great a load will cause you 
to bog down. To pull out of the 
mud, vou will find vourself forced 
to dump some of the load out of 
the truck—vou will find yourself 
forced to rid your mind of the ex- 
cessive burden of too many half- 
digested shortcuts. 


























Hlow MANY sHORTCUTS is it wise to 
learn? A good rule to guide you is 
this—memorize only enough short- 
cuts to ease the burden on your 
hand without becoming too great 
a burden on your mind. 

For those students desiring to be- 
come stenographers and secretaries 
and who look upon 120 to 140 
w.p.m. as the highest speeds they 
will ever need, I would say that the 
shortcuts given in the Manual are 
sufficient—that is, the brief forms, 
the special phrases, the words and 
word families to which the Abbre- 
viating Principle is applied, and the 
words written in accordance with 
the Intersecting Principle. These 
words and phrases have been found 
to occur with great frequency in all 
tvpes of business, and for these it 
is worth while memorizing abbre- 
viated forms. 

The total number is not very 
large, and the load placed on the 
mind is not too great. Furthermore, 
since the words and phrases recur 
with great frequency, these short- 
cuts do contribute a bit towards in- 
creasing your speed. Let me repeat 
that this is true only because the 
shortcuts are used for the very com- 
monly recurring words and expres- 
sions and because there are not too 
many of them. However, if these 
words are not thoroughly mastered. 
so. that becomes 
purely automatic, they will cause 
hesitation and thereby slow down 
the writer. 


their execution 


For THOSE young men and women 
desiring to enter the reporting pro- 
fession, there exists, in addition to 
the brief forms, a group of words 
that occur with great frequency in 





Doctor Klein teaches high-speed 


shorthand at Hunter College. 


general reporting work. There are 
about a hundred that are very use- 
ful and they may be found in the 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course by 
Blanchard and Zoubek. 

For court reporting, which is a 
highly technical field, there are a 
great abbreviated 
forms. In resorting to shortcuts, the 


many more 
court reporter is merely applying a 
principle that is used or should be 
used by stenographer—the 
construction of abbreviated outlines 
for those most frequently used ex- 
pressions that occur in the daily 
work. 

If, for example, you were secre 
tary in a car and truck company 
and the word accelerator occurred 
very often, you would find a short 
cut for this quite useful. 
Otherwise a shortcut for this word 
would be another burden on the 
mind, since it occurs only about 
twice in approximately 1,500,000 


every 


W ord 





Some General 


Reporting Shorteuts 
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appropriate Ce 
debate G 
provide 

it seems to me YD 


produ t 


practic al 
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Some Court 
Reporting Shortcuts 


Of 


i i 


Gentlemen of the jury 


the defendant 


pret 

Z skid marks 
subpor na 

A 


witness 
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running words of business corre- 
spondence. 

Such shortcuts must be con- 
structed in accordance with the 
abbreviating devices explained in 
the Manual—the abbreviating prin- 
ciple, the intersecting principle, the 
omission of unimportant words in 
constructing phrases, and so on. 

If you are a practicing secretary 
or if you desire to take classroom 
notes, in biology, for instance, it 
will pay you to study the vocabu- 
lary of the business or the course 
of study to discover the most fre- 
quently occurring terms and to 
devise shortened forms for them. 


IN ADDITION to frequency of occur- 
rence, there are two more consid- 
erations that you should keep in 
mind. The first is that the short- 
cuts should be devised only for 
those frequently occurring words 
that are difficult or awkward to 
write. The second is that the short- 
cut you construct should be facile 
and legible. If it is more difficult 
to write than the original word, it 
is obvious that it will handicap vou. 
If it proves difficult to read back 
and if it may be easily confused 
with other words, it is a poor short- 
cut. 

Adhere firmly to these three prin- 
ciples in constructing shortcuts for 
the line of work in which you are 
engaged and you cant go wrong. 
But most of all, remember that any 
list of shortcuts that gets too large 
puts too heavy a burden on the 
mind and will cause hesitation in 
vour writing. 


WHAT IS THE BEST WAY to learn 
shortcuts? Study only a few at a 
time. Most important, study them 
in context. You will find the more 
advanced shortcuts presented in 
speech material and articles in such 
books as the Expert Shorthand 
Speed Course and in the Gregg 
Shorthand Reporting Course. 

In addition, these shortcuts must 
be frequently reviewed. Charts are 
usually available at the back of 
your Gregg textbooks. These charts 
or lists should be read at least once 
a day both forwards and backwards 
until you can write the words and 
phrases at a very rapid rate. If you 
study your shortcuts—brief forms, 
special phrases, advanced shortcuts 

in this manner, you will soon take 
the higher speeds with ease. 
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on Naktong 
would have been warm'y received—by 


Any visitor to this front (line) office. 
f-ont, in Korea, 
Cpl. James Newton (Boston), 


Sg!. George Smith (French Lick Springs, Indiana). 


River 


at the Smith-Corona, and 
These 


G.1s find no relief from paper work, with carbine copies, 


even at the front. Note the cozy sandbagged 
posture chair 
and =the 


at the left, the comfortable 


desk, the air conditioning — handy 


“inner ofhe 
and spec 
rifles. 
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(Continued from page 127) 
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TS RATHER late in the season 

to be giving advice about Se- 
ries games,’ we hear you say. It is 
—if you're thinking of the Baseball 
Series. But we aren't. Were refer- 
ring to a series game that you, as 
a transcriber, participate in daily. 
And there's no reason at all why 
you cant master the rules of the 
game so that you will win every 
time. 

The series to which we refer are 
those words or groups of words 
that run along in the same arrange- 
ment in a sentence—like these: 

“Are you interested in buying 
new rugs, furniture, or draperies?” 

“I could not find a suitable dress 
in blue, in brown, nor in green.” 

“Miss Brown cut the stencil, ran 
off fifty copies, and mailed each 
salesman a copy before closing 
time.” 

You will notice that each of those 
sentences has these features: (1) 


How to Win 


a Series Game 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


Coauthor of The 


the series unless, of course, a com- 
ma would be required there any- 
way. In this sentence a comma is 
needed after the third item: 
“Today Mr. Bond has an ap- 
pointment with the dentist, a 
luncheon engagement, and then a 
conference, after which he must 
prepare a speech for tomorrow.” 


English of Business 


pointment with the dentist, a 
luncheon engagement, and then a 
conference that is most important.” 


THERE IS ONE TYPE Of series in 
which the comma is always omit- 
ted before the and (or the symbol 
¢&, which stands for and): in 


names of companies made up of a 














. aa In this sentence no comma is series of names; as, Longmans, 
Each — pariagecnans at least three needed after the third item: Green and Company; Atchison, 
units thet. and arranged in abet “Today Mr. Bond has an ap- Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
quence; (2) the last unit is preced- 
ed by either and, or, or nor; (3) 
commas separate all the units; 
(4) the comma that precedes the 
last unit comes before the and, or, 
or nor, whichever is used. , Novenbr 2, 1950. 
AT THIS POLNT some of you may 2 Mrs. Charles Wilkinson 
be thinking to yourself that you’ve 
noticed that in many books, maga- . 3 ee — 
. : as 4 Pittsbmrg, 10 Pennsylvania 
zines, and newspapers you have 
read similarly arranged sentences 5 Dear Miss Wilkinson 
in which there was no comma be- . Just 4 weeks from to<day will be Thanksgiving--c 
fore that and, or, or nor. That is 2 day for home comeing, for family re-unions and for nore 
true, but in business letters we can 8 than the usual amount of entertaining. 
take no chance for any misunder- 9 Several weeks ago our buyers' begun planing to ehlp 
standing of any statement. For ex- 10 you meet these extra demands. 
ample, take this sentence: sacaiol Re: ali ai tas 
"Please send separate bids cov: 2 cng Ou isi of chlans elenemas ant ethver are the 
ering the cost of roofing, plaster- 13 on a gaily-decorated special turky plater, if you long 
ing, and painting.” This sentence 14 for sone english china desert plates for that mince pie» 
indicates that three bids are ex- BM it HOC OS ee Eee 
. ] med coblets now is the time to let Hicks, Barnes, 
pected—one on the cost of roofing, 17 Com elp you. 
one on plastering, and one on paint- . 
ing. lf Another sugcestion: Why not bi t the Xm Ss rush and . 
NT 19 t some of these items for fts le re ul 1% 
Now read the sentence with the 0 Well cl - or later ; 
final comma omitted: “Please send 
separate bids covering the cost of 21 Gap entertains Gopeiltens Sige Sas aeeee See 
roofing, plastering and_ painting.” a ear : weg 
Doesn't the omission of that tiny 2: Wont com r 
mark show that only two bids are akehenies: tales es a 
expected—one on roofing and one - ee ee 
on plastering and painting com- 25 Manager Chi D nent 
bined? 
IN YOUR EAGERNEsS to insert that 
final comma, however, do not in- 











sert a comma after the final unit in (The “Key” to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 138) 
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Michael Trent's Suggestions for 


The Meeting of the Month 


Pils MONTHS SUGGESTIONS Concern getting some experience on electric type- 
writers. The “machine of tomorrow” is here. Nearly all typewriter manutac- 
turers have produced electric models—IBM, Remington, Royal, Underwood; 
and, unless war problems curtail developments, Smith-Corona and Woodstock- 
Allen will have electrics soon. It’s no accident that “everybody's going el ctric.” 


For this month’s meeting, arrange to borrow one or more electrics. 
Many typewriter agencies will lend your club a display-room model. Per- 
haps a club member can borrow a machine from his own office, or 
perhaps a school will lend machine. 
schools have at least one electric machine now. 


your club a Nearly all modern 


You're due for some surprises. For one thing, don’t expect to type faster; 
the great contribution of electricity to the machine is reduction of fatigue. You 
can type all day on an electric machine without growing tired; that’s why you 
get more 


done on an electric machine 


not because you speed up vour typing 
right away. Don't expect to like an electric right away, either. Electrics feel 
different, and you are uncomfortable with them for a bit. Youll make more 
mistakes unless you make, during your first experiment, an effort to type 
rhythmically and lightly. Few persons like electrics until they've typed on one 


all day and then noticed how fine they feel at 5 o'clock. 


* * * 


TO OPEN ‘THE MEETING with a bit of fun, let each new arrival type the 
alphabet forward and backward and then his name 
that. Don’t let him return the earriage: 
tor find the return key without coaching 
to locate and use it. 





and no more than 

instead, let the next opera- 
and see how long it takes him 
After such a start, you'll find everyone eager for 
another chance at the machine and everyone learning a great deal by 
watching the others. You can learn more about electrics by watching for 
five minutes than by typing. 





* * * 


Now, DOWN TO sEKIOUS .BUSINESS. The committee that borrows the machine 
should arrange for a skilled operator to demonstrate it. The “show” should 
include a comparison contest in which the demonstrator types on an electric 
while someone types beside him on a standard machine. This is not a race. 


The demonstrator should tvpe at the same pace as the manual operator, to 
show vou how much less effort an electric requires, You ll be amazed at the 
difference in arm, wrist, hand 


and finger action—and get good coaching on 


how you in do best on an clectric. 


Include in the demonstration some other tests. Make a carbon pack 
of as many carbons as you can get in a standard machine; type five or 
six lines on this pack in the manual machine, and then repeat the same 
lines further down the page on the electric. Do a similar test on a stencil 
and noe the difference in evenness of “cutting” the stencil. Test the 
speed of underscoring, ioo. 


* * * 


Every Goop CLUB has at least one continuing project that gives club members 
something worth while to do for the club between meetings. The last few 
minutes of each meeting should be devoted to planning such projects 

Plan visits to offices where electric machines are used. Arrange for more 
electric demonstrations to show members how much electricity has con- 
tributed to calculators, duplicators, time stamps, mailing machines, and 
so on. If the local school doesn’t have electric typewriters, start a cam- 
paign to get at least one. If the borrowed machine will be available, plan 
a schedule to permit each member at least one hour’s practice on it— 
you do need at least an hour per person. 

Other projects: Are you planning a Christmas party for the club? Have 
you arranged for tutoring club members who need extra practice in shorthand, 
transcription, or typing? How about a study to determine the relative speed 
of every member in typing from print and in typing from shorthand, using 
this month’s C.T. test and the adjacent Transcribing Speed Practice? That 
would be very interesting! 
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Company; Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany. 

Sometimes you will find in your 
notes a series of units that require 
commas within themselves. In such 
cases, separate the units by semi- 
colons instead of commas, as in 
this sentence: “Mr. Holt will visit 
our offices in Buffalo, New York; in 
Chicago; and in Cleveland, our 
newest branch.” 


It’s REALLY EASY to acquire the 
habit of “feeling” a series coming 
up in your notes. There's a sort of 
rhythm in the wording of sentences 
that contain series. To help you 
learn to recognize them, here are 
a few more sentences taken from 
business letters: 

“Wheat, corn, and rye were ow 
largest crops last vear.” 

“To vou, whether you are a cus- 
tomer, an advertiser, or a dealer, 
we wish a happy Thanksgiving.” 

“If you are planning to buy a 
fur coat, we have the largest selec- 
tion in town; if it’s an evening 
gown you need, you can't afford to 
neglect our large stock; or if you 
vearn only for a scarf, visit our ac- 


cessories counter. 


Key to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 


on page 137 


1. (1) November, not Novembr; (2) no 


period at end of line. 


(3) No space between lines 2 and 


4. (4) Strikeover in [’ittshurgh: (5) Pitts- 
burgh, not Pittsburg: (6) comma should go 
after zone number, not before it. 

5. (7) Mrs., not Miss. 
6. (8) four, not 4; (9) today, not to-day. 


7. (10) home-coming, not home comeing: 
(11) reunions, not re-unions;: (12) insert com- 
ma after reunions. 


9. (13) buyers, not buyers’; (14) planning, 
not planing; (15) help, not ehlp. 


11. (16) glassware, not glasswear; (17) in- 
sert comma after glassware. 


12. (18) turkey, not turky. 


13. (19) gatly decorated, not gaily-decorated; 
(20) turkey, not turky: (21) platter, not plater. 


14. (22) English, not english; (23) dessert, 
not desert. 


15. (24) meant, not ment; (25) one-syllable 
word, stemmed, cannot be divided. 


16. (26) Insert comma after goblets; (27) 
remove comma after Barnes. 


17. (28) Insert space after Company. 
18. (29) Christmas, not Xmas. 
20. (30) We'll not Well, 


21. (31) Insert commas 
Miss Marjorie Humpton. 


before and after 


23. (32) Won't, not Wont: (33) period, not 
question mark, at end of line. 


25. (34) Insert comma after Manager; (35) 
capitalize Glass. 























by Catherine Anne Slattery 


N EMPLOYER DEMANDS, 
and has the right to expect, 
100 per cent accuracy in the work 
done by his office staff. The in- 
accurate worker, whether secretary, 
stenographer, file clerk, or office 
boy or girl, is not wanted in busi- 
ness. It is too costly to keep him 
employed. 


THE TIME SPENT correcting unneces- 
sary committed 
is actually 
paid for at the rate of double pay. 
The employee is paid for doing a 
piece of work once and is paid 
again for doing it over. 


errors { Crrors 


through carelessness ) 


It is understandable that an em- 
ployer will not tolerate inaccuracy 
from his workers for any length of 
time. If he did, his business would 


be operating as a losing proposi- 


tion. He has no alternative but to 
dispense with the _ inaccurate 
worker. 

WITH THAT THOUGHT in mind, we 


should realize the importance of 
improving our accuracy—accuracy 
in typing and in taking and tran- 
scribing our dictation—and_ take 
steps in that direction. It is to help 
vou with this problem of improv- 
ing in your work that we are giv- 
ing you these Secretarial Projects 
each month. We hope you are tak- 
ing advantage of them. 


IN THE First typing drill here, insert 
meaningful words of the length in- 
dicated by the blanks. Our second 
typing drill consists of doubling the 
quantities given in the letter, mak- 
ing sure, of course, that the lette: 
still makes sense. 


WHEN we take a letter in shorthand 
and transcribe it so that our tran- 
script is an exact reproduction of 
what was said, and is correctly 
spelled and punctuated—down to 
the last comma in the complimen- 
tary close—we can consider that we 
have done an accurate piece ot 
work. Transcribing the letters given 
here each month (without first 
reading the transcript given on page 
146) is excellent practice for the 
to “tackle” 
some of your own complicated dic 
tation, 


time when you come 


A SECRETARIAL PROJECT 








Words 
W---- Sir: Thank == for <-<-=- courteous ---- in -«--= to --- 2 
recent ---U--=. 16 


~-- that you --=- in Las Vegas, may we --= have the pe-----6 28 
of ---v--- you indirectly ---ou-- our a----s there, Messrs, John 41 
Brown & Sons? ---= carry 4 -----sent----= line of --- clothing 53 





and, =e---e-, have --- resources of -h=-=- entire <<<-<----siment to 66 
draw ----, 69 
We =--< they ---- show --= every -~------~- should you ---- 80 
occasion to ---- on --=-, Very ----= yours, 89 
Words 

Gentlemen We are shipping to you today 2 cases of mimeograph 13 
paper, the rest of your recent order for 10 cases. We assume 25 
that you have already received the first 8 cases that we shipped 38 
to you October 13. 42 


The 50 pounds of mimeograph paper that you ordered from us 54 
November 2 were shipped to you yesterday. We are enclosing our 67 
invoice No. 104 at 18 cents a pound, the wholesale price of this 8 
paper, although ordinarily we allow this price only on purchases 93 
of 300 pounds or more. Cordially yours; 101 
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(The Key to this project is given on page 146.) 
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RAINING FOR A CAREER 

in business is a full-time job. 
There is so much to learn, and so 
little time in which to discipline 
the mind and hand—and to culti- 
vate the businesslike habits that 
lead to success and advancement. 
But what other professional 
training costs so little in time, 
money, and equipment as an edu- 
cation for business? Where else is 
potential income for the 
trained man or 


well- 
woman greater? 
Given a good brain, sound body, 
and ambition, the student of busi- 
ness who applies himself to the task 
of learning will have unlimited op- 
portunities. 


IF I WERE ASKED to identify the most 
important attributes of a happy 
and successful career, I would sug- 
gest interest, industry, enthusiasm, 
and vision. But if I were asked to 
name just one attribute of success, 
I would choose vision. 

“What are you doing, my son?” 
a minister asked of a workman who 
was laying the foundation of a 
church. 

“Me? I'm layin’ bricks.” 

“And what are you doing?” he 
inquired of another. 

“Oh, 'm building a wall.” 
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by Florence E. Ulrich 


Seeing a third man industriously 
laying bricks atop the wall, he 
called, “And you, son, what are you 
doing?” 

“Im building a cathedral, sir.” 
That was the answer of a man with 
a vision. 

You are building the most won- 
derful structure in the world now— 
your future career. Interest and 
zest, coupled with willingness and 
good judgment, put proficiency and 
power into your drive for the goal 
ahead. 


WHETHER YOU ARE a student in 
school or a typist yearning for a 
secretarial position, you will find 
that practice to improve your short- 
hand and typing skills is the surest 
means of reaching your goal. 

The ability to transcribe rapidly 
and accurately depends largely up- 
on the ease with which you read 
your shorthand, and transcription 
competency is of prime importance 
to the secretary. 

Do not fall into the habit of 
writing a slovenly style, content 
that you can hesitantly read your 
notes back when asked to do so! In 
an office, you may be required to 
read your shorthand hours, days, or 
even months after you have taken 
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the dictation! If you write legibly, 
you need have no concern about 
reading your notes at any time. 

If you have not already been in- 
trigued by the O.G.A. and Com- 
petent Typist tests and tried your 
hand at them, why don't you take 
the tests this month? Theyre fun- 
damental. Theyre challenging. 
Theyre steppingstones to success. 

You will be thoroughly charmed 
with the lovely pins you can earn. 
One of the greatest thrills a stu- 
dent can experience is to have a 
certificate presented to him in a 
school assembly! The satisfaction of 
knowing that your shorthand notes 
were approved by the Gregg ex- 
perts will give you a warm glow of 
pride and power, too, that makes 
still greater accomplishment easier. 
So fill your fountain pen, sharpen 
your pencils—good tools are es- 
sential to good workmanship, you 
know—and write the O.G.A. Test 
now. (Youll find the copy on page 


142.) 


HrRE ARE A FEW pointers to guide 
you in your shorthand penmanship 
practice: 

1. Write lightly and swiftly, glid- 
ing smoothly from one outline to 
the next without hesitation. 




















2. Write the strokes of proper 
length. Maintaining good propor- 
tion is important. The long strokes 
(b, v, g, Ll, etc.) should be at least 
twice the length of the half-strokes 
(p, r, f, k, etc.) and the short 
strokes (s, th, t, n, etc.) should be 
very short. 

3. For greater ease and fluency in 
joining, practice writing the curves 
and blends correctly. 

(The Gregg Shorthand Correc- 
tive Slide will enable you to de- 
termine how well you are doing, so 
use it freely in your practice. The 
faults of poorly made outlines show 
up at once, when the correct form, 
written in clear red ink on the 
transparent slide, is superimposed 
on it. Not only is it easier to join 
correctly written curves to other 
strokes, but your writing will be 
more natural. ) 

If you write gauge, badge, kit, 
and peel swiftly, you will have bet- 
ter outlines than if you draw them. 
The greater depth of curvature is 
at the beginning of r, 1, f, and ct. 
Write lad, fad, reel, and fetch swift- 
ly, lightly, and as many times as 
you need to write them to make 
the forms correctly. 

4. Straight lines must be made 
straight, and of right length and 
slant. 

5. Close the circles, and be sure 
to make them quite round. Circles 
join at right angles to other char- 
acters. Make the large circles large, 
and the small circles small—a mere 
turn of the pen. 

6.°The hook vowels should be 
written small, deep, and narrow. 
Attention paid to accurate writing 
of small characters saves endless 
time when transcribing. 

7. Last but not least, in all prac- 
tice write smoothly, swiftly, and 
accurately. Do not bear down heav- 
ily on the pen or pencil at the end 
of a stroke. Thick strokes and 
“blobs” at the end of an outline 
will not earn an O.G.A. Member- 
ship Certificate for you—nor short- 
hand competency, either. So up 
on your finger tips! 


IN TYPEWRITING, speed and accu- 
racy do not come “automatically”; 
they must be sought, must be prac- 
ticed for intelligently and con- 
scientiously. Here are some tips 
that will help you qualify sooner 
for your Competent Typist awards: 

1. Always have a goal. Each time 


you start a practice session in typ- 
ing, remind yourself of a particular 
goal for this session. 

“Today, you say to yourself, 
“I'm going to give the best demon- 
stration of perfect carriage returns 
anyone has ever seen.” Or, perhaps 
you say, “I hope there are lots of 
capitals in today’s material, for to- 
day I am going to be the best capi- 
talizer you ever saw.” 

2. Always have a long-range ob- 
jective. If youre driving on accu- 
racy, select a definite accuracy ob- 
jective that is better than yester- 
day's; if you are trying to speed 
your fingers up, resolve to type, say, 
two words a minute faster than you 
did yesterday. Know why you are 
practicing. 

3. Always keep an “inside eye” 
watching you. Be aware of whether 
your posture is less than it ought 
to be; know what words your fin- 
gers stumble over—then you can, 
later, practice them intensively; 
have a sense of whether you are 
typing faster than you did, or slow- 
er, 

When you finish any timed writ- 
ing, even before you look at the 
paper you should know how well 
you did and what you need to 
watch the next time you take a 
timing. 

4. Always try to write smoothly. 
Avoid jerky typing, lingering over 
the space bar, and stumbling along 
with stops and starts. You do not 
need to type with 1-2-3 jogtrot 
rhythm, but you should try to keep 
the carriage flowing smoothly. 

5. As often as you can, retype 
material. Repeating is a good way, 
perhaps the best way, to build 
speed and accuracy. The office typ- 
ist who is smart knows that typing, 
say, fifty copies of a form letter is 
one of the best speed builders that 
exists. 

This, incidentally, is one of the 
valuable cornerstones of the C.T. 
way to typing speed: You are al- 
lowed—even encouraged—to prac- 
tice each month's C.T. copy over 
and over again, for that is a posi- 
tive way to build your speed. 


SUPPOSE, THEN, that you decide to 
add ten words a minute to your 
speed on this month’s C.T. test 
(page 144). Every day this month, 
as you start to practice, you select 
your technique goal—carriage re- 
turn, or number control, or space- 
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bar speed, or whatever you need 
most. 

You pick your speed goal—say, 
three words a minute higher each 
week this month; and if inaccura- 
cies appear, you select your accu- 
racy objective, too. All the time you 
are typing, you keep “watching 
yourself,” not with your eyes but 
with your mind; and between prac- 
tice timings you drill your fingers 
on the hard words that caused you 
to slow down. 

As you type, you try to write 
s-m-o-o-t-h-l-y. And by doing so, 
youll climb right up the C.T. lad- 
der to typing competency. To quali- 
fy for the first rung of the ladder, 
you must have a net score of 30 
words a minute for a ten-minute 
writing; that entitles you to a C.T. 
Progress Certificate. 

When this and the higher-rung 
certificates are mounted in the 
beautiful Achievement Record Al- 
bum, you learn to appreciate and 
treasure them. The gold C.T. Em- 
blem Pin is given for 50 words a 
minute, and both pins and certifi- 
cates are available at the higher 
speeds. 

Did you know that job-applicants 
use the Achievement Record Al- 
bum, filled with certificates, as evi- 
dence of their accomplishment and 
skill when applying for a position? 


PRACTICING THIS MONTH for the im- 
provement of your shorthand style 
and typing speed will result in 
higher dictation and transcription 
speeds. To the secretary, faster 
transcription means more time for 
other duties; to the student, it 
means not only developing in- 
creased skill but earning beautiful 
awards! 

Next month, we shall announce 
the opening of the International 
O.G.A. Contest. Thousands of 
shorthand writers from all over the 
world compete in this Contest each 
year for the very beautiful prizes 
offered. The Contest is open to all 
shorthand writers—students, teach- 
ers, secretaries, reporters, and those 
who write shorthand just for the 
joy of being able to write it! You 
want to be ready to join those 
Greggites this year, and perhaps 
carry off a prize. 

Build your career on a firm foun- 
dation of practice for skill. Pride 
in workmanship will have much to 
do with your ultimate success. 
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Shorthand Test 


‘ 
Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible (ike our expert 
penman's notes alongside. ‘The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns. on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you te do 
vour best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a good, 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O.G.A,). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant. and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of O.G.A. Test<” is 
returned with any failing papers. which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert’s “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





\ fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 
Depart., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Test Material 


Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible as 
soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here, the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests, whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear, clean typing. well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test. but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 
ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test, although the test itself does not have 
to be typed at that rate because it involves 
problems of arrangement or production. 
Assume that you are an employee of 
Vance & Fulton, a firm that rushes 
mimeographed market reports to clients 
Mr. Vance gives you the copy pro- 
vided for this month’s Senior O.A.T. Test 
and says, “Make a typewritten copy for 
use as a guide in stencil cutting.” 
Arrange the material, including the 
letterhead, as attractively as you can. 
Use today’s date. Make one carbon copy. 
Your work should be letter perfect. 
Before handing your teacher the com- 
pleted assignment, type in the upper left- 
hand corner of the carbon your name, 
your school and address, and the total 
time (in minutes) that it took you to 
complete ‘ye task. 
(Note to teachers: Check the work 
when completed, so as to assure that the 
students have complied with all require- 
ments. Mail us only the annotated carbon 
copy, for examination and awards.) 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. November copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the 


December, 1950, issue. 
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Junior O.A.T. Test 


(See instructions, column 1) 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE Once 
there was a great industry in America 
that made most of the wooden pas- 
senger cars used on our railroads. Its 
buildings sprawled over a large area; 
it made good cars. The railroads 
bought them at good prices; the firm 
made large profits. Its stocks were 
active on the market and usually sold 
above par. 

Its officers were leaders of busi- 
ness, many of them social leaders in 
their communities. Some of them 
gave liberally to local charities. 

Then came the day when a man 
brought in his plans for building a 
steel car. The firm’s directors met 
as a matter of routine and politely 


Senior O. 


considered the idea; then handed 
the plans back to the gentleman. For 
them it was enough that they were 
sitting at the helm of a hugely suc- 
cessful business — building wooden 
cars that they thought could not be 
improved. Why should they be in- 
terested in steel cars? 

The rebuff was only temporary. 
The man found a concern that had 
more vision; it adopted his plans. No 
American acquainted with his coun- 
try’s economic history will be sur- 
prised to know that within five years 
that wooden-car firm was in bank- 
ruptcy, its buildings empty. Its stock- 
holders lost every cent of their in- 
vestments. 


A.T. Test 


(See instructions, column I 





A Market Letter from 


VANCE & 


on the Board of Trade today. 


pit activities. 





FULTON 


509 South Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


(Current Date) 


A flurry of selling orders caused grain prices to dip 


Wheat resisted selling, par- 


ticularly March contracts. Slow dealings characterized all 


March wheat was comparatively firm due to expectations 
of sizable export business next week to Europe. 


Principal grain prices follow: 


WHEAT 
Prev. 
High Low Close Close 
December 2.28'4 2.27 2.28'« 2.28 
March 2.285% 2.27) 2.28'4 2.28 
May 2.2754 2.2656 2.275% 2.28 
July 1.511% 1.48 1.48! 1.50 
CORN 
December 1.4214 1.40 1.40'% 1.44 
March 1.481% 1.4554 1.4634 1.48 
May 1.492 1.47 1.4754 1.49 
July 2.15 2.13 2.15 —— 
OATS 
December B13 80';, 8014 83 
March 82 .79 79% 815 
May .79' .76 .76 78 
July 744 71 72 74 
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November Competent Typist Test 








To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional § strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 
Words Words 


If you are planning to travel by plane 
in the near future, you should be familiar 
with certain general flying information. 

As you take your seat in the plane, prob- 
ably your first thoughts will be of what 
you should do with your hat and coat. 
Shortly after the plane takes off, the stew- 
ardess will hang your coat in the plane’s 
wardrobe and will return it to you before 
you reach your destination. So just let 
your coat and hat rest on your lap until 
she comes to your seat for them. 

In the meantime, the baggage that you 
left at the ticket office is being loaded into 
the plane. Do not worry about it. When 
the plane lands at your stop, it will be 
taken out of the baggage compartment and 
placed where you can pick it up and take 
it with you after you leave the plane. 

Since you are at last all settled for the 
trip that you probably planned for months 
ago, now is the time to relax. The chair 
you are sitting in has been tailored for your 
comfort. You may recline way back, part 
of the way back, or sit up straight. By 
pressing a button on the inner side of the 
arm rest, you can adjust it to whichever 
level you wish. If you feel like taking a 
little nap, call for a pillow or blanket, or 
both if you wish. Lean all the way back 
and take life easy. 

By now you have probably noticed the 
large belt with the shiny steel buckle that 
is attached to the side of your chair. This 
is called a seat belt. The British, however, 
call it a lap strap. There are two reasons 
why this belt is very important. It re- 
minds you that you must not stand when 
the plane is taking off or landing, and it 


Adapted from ‘‘Welcome Aboard,” a booklet distributed by 


144 


Q7 


105 


260 
269 
278 
287 
296 
304 
312 
320 


keeps you securely in your chair if any 
bumps occur while the plane is passing 


through cloud layers. The captain will 


flash on a sign at the front of the cabin 352 


whenever he thinks it advisable for you 
to adjust your seat belt. 
Although today’s modern airliners have 


practically eliminated discomfort due to 3:2 


changes in air pressure during descent, it 
is still possible to experience ear discom- 
fort if you have a head cold. If you men- 
tion your head cold to your stewardess 
before your plane takes off, she can make 
several suggestions that will relieve dis- 
comfort or eliminate it entirely. Yawning 
is an accepted method of dispelling those 
occasional cases of ear discomfort. If your 
ears are unusually sensitive, you will find 
this practice of yawning very helpful. 

If you are carrying any bottles that have 
fluid in them, be sure that the caps are 
screwed on tight. All bottles have a ten- 


dency to leak at flight altitudes where the : 
air pressure is lower than when they were 5 


filled on earth. 


Modern airplanes have practically elim- : 


inated airsickness. Only a small fraction 


of one per cent of airline passengers experi- ; 


ence sickness in flight. 


sickness. 
is caused by discomfort and apprehension, 
particularly the latter. 

So, if you have not tested your airlegs 
as yet, the best advice is to refuse to worry, 
and relax. 


American 
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This is because | 
aircraft of today fly high, where the air is 562 
smoother; also because they are quieter, 5 
more comfortable, and better ventilated. 5 
There is, however, such a thing as motion : 
Doctors tell us motion sickness : 


328 
336 


344 


627 


629 


Airlines. 
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Transcribing Speed Practice 








(The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is provided so that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 
md ‘rom shorthand. Compute your rate on this word-counted material in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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| DIDN'T KNOW 





lf you are a secretary and*have some 
good ideas about office procedures or 
short cuts that you would like to pass 
alone to today's secretaries send them 
in. We cannot acknowledge receipt of ail 
contributions, but new and worthy ones 
will be published here as rapidly as 
Space permits. 


pad KNOW what a_ lifesaver two 
notebooks could be. I used to get my- 
self in a dither and the boss in a frenzy 
when I had to thumb through several 
pages in the notebook to find the next 
vriting page. You see, he has the habit 
of dict 
and it certainly moves him frequently! 
Now I keep one notebook open, re idy 


for immediate use, with my filled fountain 


~ 


ating when the spirit moves him; 


pen alongside so I'm ready, quick as a 
bunny, when he begins. 


I piwn’r KNOW how embarrassing it 
could be to have my fountain pen go 
dry in the middle of a letter. The first 
time this happe ned was the worst possible 
time, because I was called on to take 
some emergency dictation from the front- 
office chief himself. 

I was flustered enough in the first plac e 
it taking dictation from him; but when, 
in the second letter, my pen gave up, I 
almost died. Fortunately a pencil was on 
his nearby desk, and I made a wild grasp 
for it in order not to lose a single word. 

You can bet I don’t forget to fill two 
fountain pens every morning now. In fact, 
t I have a verv lengthy dictation period, 
I again fill the pen I was using just to be 
on the safe side. 


I pipn’t KNow how helpful a cumula- 
tive file of the daily transcripts could be 
until one day when neither the boss nor 
I could remember either the contact. or 
the name of the new firm that was ex- 
per ted to give us a favorable bid on some 
construction work. Unknown to him I had 
maintained a file of tissue carbons by 
davs, and since we both recalled that we 
had sent out requests for quotations on 
this special job about ten days before, it 
was a simple matter to come forth with 
the carbon. It certainly was a lifesaver, 
too, for a telephone call brought the in- 
formation that the quotation, which was 
several hundred dollars under the best bid 
received, had apparently been lost in the 
mails. 


I pipn’T KNow how serious an error in 
addressing could be. I come from a sub- 
urban area where practically everybody 
knows everybody else and _ the postman 
knows us all. If the house number is 
given in orrectly or even omitted, we get 
our mail just the same. After all, Pat 
knows us almost as well as he knows his 
own family. 

It never occurred to me, therefore, 
that in metropolitan sections an. incor 
rect house number such as 215 instead 
of 216 conld result) in mail being re- 
turned “unknown.” Yes, it’s just across 
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“Honestly, Mr. Scroggins, | didn’t 
1°, 


think you'd miss me! 











the street, but chances are the tenants 
of 215 know less than ten of the residents 


in the 50-apartment building; and the 


people at 216 might just as well live at 
the North Pole! (The two sides of a 
street are sometimes in different post 
office districts, Tve just been told, which 
may explain some seemingly unnecessary 
“ignorance” on the part of ncle Sam’s 
mailmen. ) 

I'm careful about checking street ad- 


dre sses now, 


I pipn’t KNow how impatience and 
anger can mount when a person must 
“hold the phone.” During an especially 
busy dav, I had to telephone another of- 
fice for some information. I waited, hold- 
ing the telephone for almost ten minutes, 
before I got the information. As I sat 
there waiting and looking at the pages 
of dictation still to be transcribed, | 
realized how important it is to inform 
the caller that it is going to take a while 
to get the information, and to ask whether 
he wouldn’t like to have you call him 
back, so he can go on with his work 
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Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, and Circulation 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946. 


(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


Of Topay’s Secretary, published monthly, 
except July and August, at New York, New 
York, for October 1, 1950. 

1. The name and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
is: Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.; 
Editor, Alan C. Lloyd, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y.: Managing editor, M. 
Brown, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.; Business manager, E. W. Edwards, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Sole Stock- 
holder: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Sole 
Stockholder: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.; Stockholders holding 1 or more of 
stock: Curtis W. McGraw, Executor of the 
Will of James H McGraw,” 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.: James H. 
McGraw, Jr., Curtis W. McGraw and Donald 
C. MeGraw, Trustees for: Harold W. McGraw, 
James H. McGraw, Jr., Donald C. McGraw, 
Curtis W. McGraw, all of 330 West 42nd 
Street. New York 18. N. Y.: James H. Mc- 
Graw, Jr. and Curtis W. McGraw, Trustees for 
Catherine Osmun, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y.; Edwin S. Wilsey and Curtis 
W. McGraw, Trustees for James H. McGraw, 
3rd, Madison, New Jersey: James H. McGraw, 
Jr., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.; 
Curtis W. McGraw, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y.; Donald C,. McGraw, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.: Mildred W. 
McGraw, Madison, New Jersey: Grace W. 
Mehren, 536 Arenas St., LaJolla, Calif. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 pe 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mor.- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting: also the statements in the two 
paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 

THe GrecG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
John J. Cooke, Secretary. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of September, 1950. (Seal.) E!va G. Maslin 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1952.) 





Key to Secretarial Project 
on page 139 


Dear Mr. Grant: I should like to know, 
within the next day or two if possible. 
what vou think would be a satisfactory 
price for us to ask for our entire stock 
and furniture. We shall have to move to 
new quarters by December 15 (our pres- 
ent site has been sold, and the new own- 
eTs W ill need the spac e we now occupy a 
and we desire to change our merchandise 
completely. In other words, we wish to 
sell our present stock and all furniture 
and fixtures and purchase a new line. 
From past experience, we do not deem it 
advisable to keep any of the furniture in 
storage. 

We hope to have all the necessary 
details finished soon. If vou can give us 
any information, we shall appreciate it 

If vou desire any more information 
from us, call at our office and ask for Mi 
Smith. He will be glad to help you in 
any way he can. Sincerely yours, 








THE 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


Are the numerals in this sentence 
«°° written correctly: “Our charge to 
vou should have been $100.02 per thous- 
and, plus $45 per thousand for postage. 
Che original quotation of $180 is $69.92 
higher than the general bulk price’ P—A. R. 


A. The stvle that we recommend for 
writing amounts of money when the 
amounts contain no cents is the stvle giv- 
en in the sentence quoted. The eve 
catches the true amount more quickly 
when the unessential decimal point and 
zeros are not included. 


QO. Is it correct to write CGB. as 
c.o.d.? If so, when?—S. A. L. 


A. The forms C.O.D. and c.o.d. are 
both correct, but the capitalized form is 
more frequently used in business, prob- 
ably because it is more prominent when 
it appears on orders and invoices. 


Q. In using an apostrophe to show pos- 
session in words that have the same 
singular and plural, as swine, shee Ps deer, 

tce., what is the ruling?—S. A. L. 


A. According to rule, since the singular 
and the plural of deer are identical, the 
singular and plural possessive would also 
be identical—deer’s. Most authorities fol- 
low this form. However, some authorities, 
in order to make the meaning clear, do 
write the singular possessive deer’s and 
the plural deers’. 


Q. I have encountered what seems to 
be a variation in the custom of typing 
names of periodicals. Is it considered 
correct to type the entire title in capitals, 
x should the initial “the” be written in 
lower case?—D. G. 


A. The most practical style to follow 
in typing names of periodicals containing 
the word the is to use a small letter for 
the the and initial capitals for the re- 
maining words. It is usually very difficult, 
if not impossible, to tell whether the 
the is a part of the exact title or not. A 
periodical in referring to its own title, 
however, usually capitalizes the the if it 
is part of the name. 


Q. Is the following sentence correct: 
“The educational program of the schools 
would be seriously hampered if the Na- 
tional Program was to be curtailed”?— 


K. B. 


A. The subjunctive mood is_ used, 
among other purposes, to express contin- 
gency. Therefore, in the sentence you 
quote, the preferred form in the subor- 
dinate clause beginning with if would be: 
“if the program were to be curtailed.” 
It is true, of course, that the subjunctive 
is largely giving way to the indicative in 
ordinary usage; but, in a few cases, such 
as the sentence you quote, it gives a shade 
of meaning that the indicative does not. 
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Q. Please tell me which of these sen- 
tences is correct—I am going, too. I am 
going too.—F. E. C. 


A. It is quite correct to punctuate the 
sentence either with or without the com- 
ma before too. It all depe nds on the em 
phasis or the pause intended. With so 
short a sentence, however, the meaning is 
instantly clear without a comma. 


Q. Which is the correct word to use in 
this sentence: “The Smith Corporation, 
with its various (affiliate, affiliated) com- 
panies, has been a customer of ours for 
several years”?—T. B. 


A. We feel that the word affiliated 
would be far better than affiliate as the 
adjective in such expr ssions as affiliated 
companies. However Webster's Diction 
ary gives affiliate as an adjective; there- 
fore, it is entire ly correct in the expression 
you quote. 


Q. Which is the preferred arrangement 
of an inside address containing no street 
number: 


Mr. James Black 


Adamstown or 


Mr. James Black 
Adamstown, Pa. 
Pennsylvania D. ELS 


A. A strict interpretation of the instruc- 
tions in official guide of the U. S. Post 
Office would require the following for th 
envelope address: 

Mr. James Black 
Adamstown 
Pennsylvania 

And, theoretically, they would prefer 
this on the inside address of a letter 
enclosed in a window envelope. In prac- 
tice, we all know that the Post Office han- 
dles all types of addresses without making 
a fuss. The only objections to 

Mr. James Black 
Adamstown, Pa 
would come from the purists, who de- 
mand that the state be spelled out, and 
from the ultra-artistic, who would com- 
plain that a two-line inside address is 
not “heavy” enough. 
Most expert typists prefer a three-line 
or more) address if using the block or 
semiblock form of letter, thus: 
Mr. James Black 
Adamstown 
Pennsylvania 


Q. Please tell me what salutation 
should be used with the following ad- 
dress: 

Virginia M. Ferris, Agent d/b/as 
John G. Heinz Insurance Agency 

245 Mercantile Building 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Is Dear Madam correct or should Gen- 
tlemen be used?—L. R. H. 


A, The salutation chosen for a letter 
depends on the addressee. If the letter 
is addressed to Miss Virginia Ferris, the 
salutation should be Dear Madam or Dear 
Miss Ferris or My dear Miss Ferris, even 
though the name of an organization or 
company appears on the line following 
the addressee’s name. The letter is writ- 
ten to the person, not to the company. 
This detail is one of the most frequently 
misunderstood features of letter writing 
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Report by Edith Weller 
Metal Copy Holder 


TI. RANSCRIBING YOUR ‘SHORTHAND NOTES 


—or just straight typing—can be made 


a lot easier when you have a support to 


hold your notebook at eye level and at 
a distance that is comfortable for you. 

\ copyholder holds your notebook in 
a normal reading position. This means 
less strain on your eyes—~omething you 
appreciate when you're typing in long 
stretches 

From Mason and Sullivan, 45-55 158th 
Street, Flushing, New York, you can get 
a very practical model—one that won't 
clutter up your desk, either. Made on 
the same principle us a pair of scissors, 
this metal rack can be folded up and 
placed in a desk drawer. $1.25 will get 
you one, postpaid 


Comb Kit 


How orreN have you had to rummags 
through your usually over-stuffed hand- 
bag for your comb when you've been in 
. hurry to get tidied up and back to your 
desk after lunch? 

There is a very handsome comb kit 
now on the market that is just the right 
size to keep your comb handy at all 
times. And with a very useful added 
feature! 

This kit contains not only a_ sturdy 
lucite comb, but a small whisk broom 
that is set right into the case. A real 
aid to good grooming! 
of fine-grade calf— 
is available in four colors: black, brown, 
navy, or red. At Black, Starr & Gorham, 
594 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 


The leather case 


Transparent Flip-File 

Mos r BUSINESSMEN have rec ords, cards, 
lists, etc., that must be right at their 
finger tips for ready reference. Because 
of the handling it gets, however, this 
material constantly becomes soiled and 
dog-eared. 

The Joseph Meier Company, Inc., of 
153 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y., 
has come out with a new flip-type file, 
consisting of a tray of 25 hinged cellulose- 
icetate envelopes in visible-index file 
form, which holds 50 inserts back to back. 

You boss’s precious records placed in 
these transparent envelopes will remain 
well organized, clearly visible, and in- 
definitely clean. 

The file is available at stationery sup- 
ply stores in eleven sizes, to accommo- 
date your specific needs. 

Personal angle—it can also be used to 
protect your most cherished photographs. 
Because of its size—about the same as a 
man’s billfold—it is less bulky than a 
photo album. And there is no pasting to 
he done. 

It is available in black or tan saddk 
stitched Pigrain. 
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